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THE FIRST AND ONLY SET OF ITS KIND 


fers a mark 


The presence of this set in any collection of books con 
of distinction on the owner. In these volumes have been gathered 
the accumulated wisdom and experience of the ages in the occult and 
psychic, including Hindu philosophy and Eastern esoteric lore. 
SEVEN SPLENDID STIMULATING VOLUMES 
that will make clear to you many things you despaired of understand- 
ing before. Each volume 8% x 5% inches. 

Art Craft De Luxe Binding with Titles Stamped in Gold— 

Beautifully Printed—Many Unique Illustrations, Including Psy- 
chic and Spirit Photographs. 

A SPECIALLY LOW INTRODUCTORY PRICE 


Costs of Material and Labor are soaring daily. Immediate orders 
only can be accept t the introductory price, which is based on 
present costs. 
You will save money ordering TODAY 
Books ready now and orders filled strictly in rotation. Over 
half the edition has already been spoken for. 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 
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416 Brunswick Blidg., New York City WITH 
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Do the Dead Live and Communicate? 


Ts a Future Life has now been scientifically 
proved is asserted by many of our leadin 
scientists. HOW it has been proved—the ACTU- 
AL METHODS employed—the ACTUAL RE- 
SULTS attained—are among the astounding 
revelations found in 


The Library of the Occult 


and Psychical Sciences 


By 
Hereward Carrington, Ph.D., and Dr. William S. Walsh, F. A. M. A. 


HETHER the universe is at basis material or spiritual lies at 
the root of all moral law, all philosophy and science, and is 
the most important question before the world today. It is The 
Coming Science. 
The validity of the evidence pointing to an invisible world, the future 
abode of man, so near our own that the veil might be torn or lifted, is 
now admitted by many of the greatest minds of the day. Heretofore 
we have been studying merely the Material World of Products and 
Effects. ‘The World of Causes and Forces lies all unexplored before us. 
It is into this fascinating field—the border-line of the Unknown, the 
dim, mysterious region that lies between MIND and MATTER, between 
physical and spiritual forces and energies, that we are carried by these mar- 
vellous volumes, that voice the last word of Science upon the phenomena 
of Spiritism, the Occult and the Psychic. 


The Most Original—Thrilling— 
Thought-Provoking Work Ever Published 


THE MYSTERY OF EXISTENCE—THE GREATEST QUESTIONS 
OF ALL TIME 


are discussed in clear ani understandable language: What Happens at the Moment of Death— 
How We Progress in the Spirit World—Messages from the Beyond—Our Hidden Forces—How to 
Develop Our Psychic Powers—The Sexes Hereafter—-Ghosts and Haunted Houses—Forms Created 
by Will—How Spirit Photography is Possible—How to Obtain Thought Photographs—How 
Mental Telepathy Operates—The Marvels of Materialization—Reincarnation and Eastern 
Philosophy—The Genuine and the Fraudulent in Spiritism—Projeetion of the Astral Body— 
Mastering the Self —Fear and How to Banish It—The Three Laws of Success—Personal Magnetism 
—Spiritual Healing—Cultivating the ‘Sixth Sense’’—Power over Animate and Inanimate 
Matter—How to Interpret Dreams, and many other Topics of equal Importance and Interest. 
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ABOUT OURSELVES 


SOME OF THE DOMINANT FEATURES IN THIS 
PUBLICATION WHICH WILL MAKE IT PERSONALLY 
VALUABLE TO READERS WHO BELIEVE IN PROGRESS 


OMMERCIAL, industrial and financial problems involving}, 

the future stability of the nation are awaiting, solution at the 

hands of the men who, by their brilliant achievements and the 

sift of vision, are equipped for the reat task. The country 

is enterin?, upon a new era, a period of readjustment, of recon- 

struction. Many fixed ideas, many time-worn methods, many 
cherished ideals will find their way into the discard. Pointing the way to 
happier days, more prosperous conditions, jreater sanity and surety, a number 
of the best minds in this country will tell the business men of America, 
through the columns of Leslie’s Weekly, what is in store for them during, 1921. 
These contributions will be not merely fascinating, readin’; they will be as 
helpful as a Bradstreet report, as vital as a Treasury analysis, as unbiased as 
an auditor's statement. The January lst issue of this publication will be 
devoted chiefly to a forecast of business in 1921. In this number you will 
find articles of importance by world-acknowledged leaders in finance, in 
industry, in commerce. The practical value of what these men will have to 
say could not be purchased elsewhere for as many thousands of dollars as you 
will pay pennies for your copy of Leslie’s. A more detailed announcement 
of the special features in our Forecast Number will be printed later. { Mean- 
while, if you are interested in the business outlook for next year and would 
like to know how some of “the big, fellows” feel about affairs, how the pro- 
prosed increased taxation will affect profits, how production may be speeded 
up, how labor and employment problems may be solved, how home markets 
may be affected by foreign competition—the dozen and one perplexities of 
the days to come, you will find enlightenment not only in this special number 
of Leslie’s but in every issue of the year. Leslie's is a magazine of service, 
of inspiration. It indulges in no “padding,” no tedious verbiage. It deals 
with live issues and living, personalities. It is a publication that makes 

business interesting. 
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What Germans Have Done Americans Can Do 


Sulphur Is Constructive as Well as Destructive 
The dye industry in the United States took impetus from the war when the supply 


A portion of the laboratory where sulphur colors are made. Sulphur 

dye is obtained by fusing certain organic compounds with sulphur and of German dyes was cut off. The industry had literally to find itself. The pictures 
It is used extensively in coloring vegetable fiber cloths. on this page are interior views of one of America’s largest dye-producing works. 
res are so closely related that a plant for the manu In the mixer shown above, indigo paste is prepared, the solids from the presses be 
easily be transformed into a maker of the other ing dumped into the mixer and water added until the standard strength is obtained. 
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A Good Deal Has Happened in the Dye Business Since Jacob Gave Joseph His Coat of Many Colors 

ure many unstable bodies made and used in the process of dye-manufacture, 

ul and it is essential to know the exact rate of decomposition under varying con- 

r, various tests accomp ditions. Before dyes are allowed to leave a factory they are given every test 

hemist in the illustration is ‘“‘determining the velocity « possible, including exposure to light under a patented lamp, which subjects 
which sounds technical, and is. There them to an exposure equivalent to the ordinary exposure of many months’ use, 


convince a woman whose dressgoods have “faded”’ or 
used in the dye industry. Care is the essence of the 
anying every step in the making of 


liazo compounds”’ 
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A great many labor leaders today can, and continually do, command sums many 
times as great as that which the Republican party was accused of using to advance 
tne interests of the whole people. The above group, with Mr. Gompers in the 
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to right, front row, are: Daniel J. Tobin, Treasurer American Federation of Labor 
Samuel Gompers, President; Frank Morrison, Secretary; Matthew Wail, Vice 
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center, represents the powerful labor leadership of the country. The men from left dent; James Duncan, Vice-President; Joseph H. Valentine, Vice-President. 


The New Labor Dictatorship 


Men, Motives and Methods That Are Back of Industrial Unrest 


F a President of the United States, through his 
control of the machinery of government, should 
try, directly or indirectly, to tax every family in 
this country $10 apiece in order to re-elect him- 
self to what we believe the most powerful office 
in the country, the American people would unquestion- 
ably arise to a man to see that laws were passed which 


would prevent any repetition of such audacious misuse of 


power. 

Yet within the last year two private citizens, through 
their control over one of the great necessities of life, taxed, 
not merely every family but every individual in every 
family in America, at least ten dollars merely in order to 
re- a themselves into official positions at the head of a 

sat labor union. 

o Under the tyranny of the Roman empire, the taxing 
privilege was farmed out to the highest bidder, who was 
then permitted to intimidate and bleed the victims of his 
particular district for all the traffic would bear. Today, 
for the first time since the Middle Ages, the present system 
of labor organization has made it possible for labor leaders 
like Brindell to collect from two dollars to ten dollars every 
week from thousands of men for the mere permission to 
earn their living. Under this system temporary privi- 
leges of working as a carpenter are sold to any barber or 
bootblack or any other man who has twenty-five dollars 
to pay for such privileges. Under this system tens of 
thousands of men are called out on strike and made to 
lose all their wages for no other reason than to serve 
some blackmailing or other sinister personal interest of 
the labor leader. And because of the hold this system has 
on labor as well as the rest of the country, the average 
honest worker must blindly and implicitly yield and 
obey or be refused the privilege of working and earning 
his living at all. 

The Republican party, comprising, as has been made 
very evident, a considerable majority of all the people of 
the country, was recently accused, as though it were a 
crime, of attempting to raise $15,000,000 in order frankly 
and openly to put before all the people its ideas of what is 
for the best good of all the people. 

The Senate investigation of last December showed that 
the coal miners’ union collects every year a minimum of 
$11,000,000 dues from its members. A court record has 


By MARSHALL OLDS 


Author of “The Effects of the War on Business Conditions” 
“The High Cost of Strikes,” etc, 


just brought out that the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men has a reserve fund of $10,000,000 in its treasury. 
Many other big unions collect millions of dollars every 
year and have many other millions in reserve in their so- 
called war chests. English labor unions recently publicly 
announced that they had a fund of $100,000,000 to fight 
the British Government. 

In other words, the American labor leaders today can, 
and continually do, command sums many times as great 
as that which the Republican party was accused of using 
to advance the interests of the whole people, which sums 
they use in ways that are largely hidden and unaccounted 
for to advance the interests of powerful and publicly 
irresponsible organizations which at most represent 
fess than 10 per cent. of the whole people. 

The tremendous increase in the number of strikes, the 
tremendous increase in the size and disrupting influence of 
strikes, and the consequent appalling cost of strikes. since 
the war, have forced the labor question into the fore- 
ground of American thinking. 

Government statistics have already appeared which 
show 134,000,000 days of labor lost in only 60 per cent. of 
the strikes last year. Of course, these 134,000,000 days 
lost in actual strikes caused other hundreds of millions of 
days of labor to be lost by other workers, who did not 
themselves strike, but who had to be idle because supplies 
of coal or steel or other materials with which they 
worked were cut off by strikes. All of which, figured in 
terms of wages and production, means that strikes and 
labor troubles last year cost American industry in mone 
and production fully as much as any single year of the war 
cost. 

Moreover, all of us at least now know that this tremen 
dous cost has not been merely a cost to industry or to the 
country in general but has been specifically and painfully 
exacted from us, ourselves—in our higher cost of living. 

But what must be still further seen and appreciated 
before we can get any real understanding of the labor 


situation or hope for any practical solution is not merely 
the fact of the existence and the cost of strikes but th 
reasons and motives and the organized method back of 
these strikes. 

We hear on every side that the great,epidemic of strikes 
since the war has been a natural result of after-the-war 
unrest and as such to be regarded as one of the inevitable 
costs of the war. There is no question that this unrest 
has been a big factor in the situation. 

Senator Frelinghuysen stated that he had definite in 
formation that the great coal strike was planned by Bol- 
shevistic interests in Mexico. The conspicuous leader 
of the steel strike was an ultra radical. Reports and ru 
mors and many facts are continually coming to light 
which connect specific strikes with specific “red ’’ propa 
ganda. There is no question that these influences are 
making every possible effort to “use” 

But the real motives and methods back of the great 
majority of the greatest and costliest of our recent 
strikes represent a far more definite, practical aim and 
these strikes are being engineered by far more able praé 
tical men than Bolshevism has developed or is liabk 
to develop. These strikes, therefore, and the system a1 
movement of which they are the manifestation are far 
more sinister and more full of real danger to America 


1] 
organized laber 


than any fantastic ‘isms’ of ultra radicals could 
possibly make them. 
Just what these forces are which are back of our mod 


ern labor troubles—what they are trying to do how 
they are trying to do it—are plainly obvious to any m 
who will take the trouble to find out the facts and pie 
them together. The coal industry affords one of the best 
illustrations of these facts because in it these forces and 
methods are already plainly working themselves o 
their logical conclusion. 

The mining of bituminous coal is carried on | 
groups of interests—the operators who o | oper 
the mines, and the miners 

The leading operators, several hund 
divided into a group of loosely organized associat 
which, because of the Sherman Act and because of tl 
competitive interests of the individual operators in ea 
association as well as the competitive interests of tl 
different associations, represent onl) 
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cencerted action on the part of the operators. The min- 
ers on the other hand are almost entirely and most 
thoroughly organized in the United Mine Workers Union. 

In other words, while there is the keenest competition 
between owning-producers, equally necessary labor-pro- 
ducers are so completely organized that the production of 
practically all the soft coal in the country, and the terms 
on which it is pre xduced and so on which it can be sold, is 
controlled by a single and practically absolutely labor 
trust. 

During the time that this labor trust has dominated 
the production of coal through its domination of the 
labor-producers of coal, and particularly during the war, 
some hundred thousand more laborers have come into 
the coal industry than the industry normally needs. Fuel 
Administrator Garfield and other authorities have all 
pointed to this fact as the basis of almost all the labor 
trouble in the coal industry. 

But these hundred thousand extra laborers, who all 
became members of the union, represent big added power 
to the United Mine Workers, and they pay, at the rate of 
$2 a month, $2,400,000 extra every year into the United 
Mine Workers’ treasury. 

it is thus strategically necessary that the union policy 
should be one of very short working hours, in order that 
all these extra union members may be kept at work, and 
of very high pay per hour in order that every union mem- 
ber may earn net, in spite of these shorter hours, as much 
as the average other best skilled labor earns with its 
normal hours. 


UT such very high wages for such very short 

hours necessarily mean much higher production 

costs and higher price, and so are fundamentally 
antagonistic to the interests of the operators and 
directly opposed to the public’s interest. 

This means that in order to be able to maintain its in- 
terest at any time against the joint interests of the 
operators and the public, the union is convinced that it 
must so dominate the industry that its power shall be 
greater than that of the operators and the public: A 
consideration of the consistent acts and demands of. the 
United Mine Workers in connection with these facts 
leaves no question that the building up of such a control 
of the coal industry as can defy both the operators and 
the public is the fundamental basis of the United Mine 
Workers’ polic \ 

But not only is the dominance of the coal industry by a 
labor trust for the sake of promoting its own interests 
against the public interest a sinister danger in itself, but 
the very existence of this monopolistic domination offers 
t constant incentive and temptation for its further mis- 
use against public interest. For the possibility of the 
control of such power and of $11,000,000 a year income 
by afew labor leaders offers a constant temptation to 
individual labor leaders to scheme and maneuver and 
light to put themSelves in control. And the obvious 
method for building up suc h personal control is to bid 
for the workers’ support through promises of more and 
more wages and special privileges, no matter how un- 
reasonable these may be or how much they raise prices 
to the public 

Exactly such a political fight between two rival fac 
tions within the United Mine Workers Union was the 
real.cause of the recent great coal strike that cost the 
whole country a billion dollars 

It was common knowledge in coal circles for some 
time previous to the fall of 1919 that certain powerful 
Western State officials of the coal miners’ union had been 
continually increasing their power in union affairs, and it 
was commonly admitted that they were aiming at control 
of the national union 

Mr. Frank Hayes, who was then president of the 
United Mine Workers Union, had been a strong supporter 
of President Wilson and his policies during the war, and 
was with President Wilson as one of his labor advisers at 
the Paris peace conference. During Mr. Hayes’s absence 
in Europe, the affairs of the bituminous coal miners’ 
union were in the hands of John L. Lewis, acting presi 
dent, and William Green, secretary-treasurer. It is 
obvious that such an interregnum of management made 
the year 1919 a psychological moment for the rival Wes 
tern faction to seek to increase its power. 

The means it took to this end were the usual ones of 
seeking to increase its following among the body of miners 
by extravagant promises—promises which included a 
demand on the operators for a 60 per cent. increase in pay, 
over even the big increases that had recently been 
granted—on penalty of a strike on November 1st. 

\ coal strike on the first of November, just at the be- 
ginning of winter, would be a national calamity. The 
Government could not allow it. Moreover, there existed 
a wage agreement signed under Government supervision 
which would have to be definitely and publicly broken if 
this strike were called. In addition to this Mr. Haves’s 
close association with the Administration before and at 
Paris combined to make it practically impossible for him 
ll h a strike, and it would obviously be wholly 
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The Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee of Labor 


By JONATHAN BOURNE 
U. S. Senator from Oregon 


R. GOMPERS cannot distin- 

guish the legitimate activities 
of unionism from dictatorship. The 
unionism which he proposes is ex- 
clusive, monopolistic and domineering, 
and if accomplished would mean the 
end of competition. He has always 
been loud in his condemnation of so- 
called trusts, but that is precisely what 
he is now proposing for union labor. 











futile for him to propose such an advance, in breach of his 
own contract, if he did not back it with a strike. The 
“60 per cent. increase on November 1st” or strike was 
skillfully agitated to put Mr. Hayes in a hole by creating 
an overwhelming sentiment among the men in favor of his 
doing something he’ could not do. 

Whether because of these circumstances or because his 
health actually would not permit, Mr. Hayes, when he 
returned from Paris, sidestepped this trap by not resum- 
ing the duties of his office, but going directly to a sana- 
torium in Colorado. This left Mr. Lewis, the acting 
president, and Mr. Green, secretary-treasurer, face to 
face with this situation: 

If they opposed the “60 per cent. increase or strike” 
there was a strong probability that the miners’ delegates 
would pass it over their heads, which meant loss of pres- 
tige and the probability that the opposing faction, that 
originated and popularized these demands, would come 
into full national power at the next election. 

If, on the other hand, Mr. Green and Mr. Lewis 
acquiesced in the “60 per cent. increase or strike,” they 
would still receive little credit because the movement had 
been conspicuously originated and advanced by their 
opponents. Moreover, as the officials in power, they 
would bear the responsibility. before the Government and 
public opinion of calling such a strike—they would bear 
the burden of managing the strike—and if, as seemed 
inevitable under all the circumstances, the strike were 
defeated, they would have to bear the blame among all 
the union members for that defeat. And this again 
promised well for their opponents at the next union elec 
tion. 

Obviously as a matter of practical strategy, there was 
only one way in such a situation that any leaders could 
escape such a trap and keep their prestige and power: 
First, they would have to substitute a program even more 
popular with the men, and for which they themselves could 
claim the credit; and second, they would have to carry this 
program through to victory, or at least to enough victory 
to satisfyythe men they had gotten for them everything it 
was possible for anyone to get. 








Labor Should Work with 
Government 


| By Vice-President Elect 
CALVIN COOLIDGE 

E do not want to make the 

same mistake with organized 
labor that was made with organized 
capital—to divorce it entirely from 
the affairs of the government. We 
need at the present time all the orga- 
nization we have in America that will 
tend to upbuild and improve, to act 
together for the common good of all. 
We don’t want to disintegrate any of 
the forces of good. We want all the 
sound advice and counsel we can get, 
from whatever source. 




































Leslie's Weekly 


ESSRS. Lewis and Green did exactly these 
things. They originated a new programof not 
only 60 per cent. increase but of that advance for 

30 hours’ work per week. Then they fought to carry out 
this program with every weapon in their power. As an 
incident to this fight, millions of other laborers were 
thrown out of employment and the country suffered 
over a billion dollars loss. But Messrs. Lewis and 
Green kept their jobs. 

The Lockwood Legislative committee is at present in- 
vestigating the facts in regard to the forces and methods 
which have built up the organized labor trust in the 
building. industry, whose unscrupulous practices have 
been one of.the biggest factors in adding about $32 a 
month to the-rent of the average New Yorker. Much of 
the evidence in this investigation has already been 
published. 

The history of the recent unionization of the clothing 
industry on the basis of a nominal wage increase to four 
times the normal rate but with the actual result that over 
half of all the workers are today out of a job has been 
given wide publicity. The recent conference in Atlantic 
City of the American Federation of Labor in which the 
officials of some thirty odd more or less powerful labor 
trusts spent their time chiefly in arguing and jockeying 
and fighting with each other over the prospective spoils 
to be derived from the proposed unionization of the steel 
industry is common knowledge. In the light of what we 
know about the methods and aims of the union monopoly 
in the coal industry such iolated facts in regard to union 
activities in other industries take on new. meaning 
which permits no other conclusion than that the ‘coal 
miners’ trust in its aims and operations is exactly typical 
of what many other labor trusts are doing or trying to do 
in many other industries. 

A generation ago the American people were called upon 
to exert the full weight of public opinion and the ballot to 
overthrow a system of capitalistic trusts. The anti- 
trust movement of that day was in no sense a reflection on 
capital. Except among the more rabid elements, it 
did not involve any reflections on great organizations of 
capital as such. Its whole attack was merely against the 
type of big capitalistic organization that was seeking to 
get control over the production or distribution of the 
necessities of all the people for the purpose of using that 
control for their own selfish interests and against the 
interests of the rest of the people. 


HERE is no question that American Labor has 
always been one of the most important factors in 
building up our national prosperity. There is no 

question that labor organizations have often been among 
the most important factors in advancing the interests and 
efficiency of labor, and so the interests and prosperity of 
the country. There is no question that strikes, as 
often the only weapon of ultimate resort in labor's legiti- 
mate competition with capital, in many instances have 
been justified, and in spite of the losses they have caused 
in wages and non-production, have often proved a big 
net benefit not only to labor but to the country asa whole. 

Nevertheless, evidence has long been accumulating, 
and since the war has been piling up with a clearness that 
cannot be mistaken, that a great portion of the modern 
labor movement is today seeking to take advantage of its 
power and prestige in exactly the same way the capi- 
talistic trusts sought to do a generation ago, by getting a 
monopoly control of the necessities of life, which con- 
trol they can use, and in many cases conspicuously are 
using, to serve their own selfish interests irrespective of 
the interests of the rest of the country. 

On these grounds alone, the labor trust of today is in 
exactly the same category, and every bit as much a 
danger to the interests of the whole American people, as 
were the capitalistic trusts of a generation ago. 

But the capitalistic trust was incorporated and re- 
sponsible under the law. It built new factories and pro- 
duced more goods and was otherwise chiefly a construc- 
tive force. It was controlled by at least able men who 
realized that their own self-interest must limit their dis- 
regard of public interest. The great modern labor trust, 
on the other hand, is specifically exempted from respon- 
sibility before the law. The strike, which is its chief 
weapon of serving its own interests, is in itself entirely 
negative and destructive. The modern labor trust is 
often controlled by men either so bigoted or so arrogant 
through their rapid rise to power that they overstep all 
bounds in flouting public opinion and attacking public 
interest. Moreover, the great labor trust, doubtless for 
these very reasons, has, as public investigation after in- 
vestigation is more and more clearly showing, become 
a hot-bed of sedition, bribery, blackmail and corruption 
to a degree never before known in any other American 
institution. 

But perhaps the biggest indictment of all against such 
modern labor trusts is that they are bringing into dis- 
repute conservative and constructive trade unionism, anc 
perverting and betraying the great mass of labor which is 
depending on them for guidance and leadership. 
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‘A Super-Salesman 





(NTETTER BTU DA 


Clyde L. Herring, of Des Moines, Iowa, who got his first job when he was a 

youngster of fourteen by riding eighty miles on a bicycle to answer a “help 

wanted”’ advertisement, and who has been showing his grit ever since in 
many interesting and varied fields. 


He Still Wants to Be a Salesman 


HIS starts out with a formula, as most ‘‘success”’ 
stories do. First, you have an ambitious country 
boy; visualize him at fourteen years of age 
ready to quit the seventh grade in order to help 

support his father’s family. 

Next comes the “problem,” the first problem in the 
plot to this boy’s story. He happened to live near Jack- 
son, Michigan, eighty miles west of Detroit. 

Being desirous of a job the worst way, he sat down one 
afternoon and read the want ads in a Detroit newspaper. 
He discovered one that appealed to him, an advertise 
ment by a large jewelry establishment asking for a boy 
who wanted to learn the jeweler’s trade. 

But—and this is the kink in the problem!—the very 
first requisite was that the boy be at the company’s 
office in Detroit the following morning at eight o’clock. 

The fourteen-year-old lad was eighty miles from 
Detroit. He had no money to pay his fare on the train. 
But he wanted that job! He intended to get it! 

‘I did have a little red bicycle,” he said the other day, 
“and I went to bed that night determined to ride my 
bicycle to Detroit in time to land the job. I got up as 
soon as it was light enough for me to see the path through 
the woods. I bid my father and mother goodbye and 
started off. Well, I was in Detroit promptly at eight 
o'clock and—I got the job!” 

Clyde L. Herring was the name of that boy. Today 
he stands out in the automobile world as one of the most 
successful auto jobbers and accessory dealers in the 
country. 

lor four years, Clyde Herring served his apprenticeship 
in the Detroit jewelry house. At eighteen he had learned 
his trade. He made good and in three vears was head of 
the diamond and watch department. 

Again the plot thickened—nay, it nearly curdled ! 
Fate entered with a stuffed club. The doctors held a 
consultation and gave the twenty-one-year old youth a 
trite piece of advice. ‘‘Go West, young man.” they said, 
and added a somber touch to it, “if you don’t, vou 
probably won’t live the year out.” 

Young Clyde Herring went to Colorado, ‘way up in 
the mountains where a fellow is supposed to, and has to, 
“rough it” for an existence. 

Herring’s health finally mended; then ambition com- 
menced to assert itself. He looked around. The country 
was full of cattle. Why not get into business, into the 
selling game again? 

“T found a fellow who had mortgaged his herd to the 
full limit. He was discouraged and about to ‘let go.’ I 
persuaded him to let me take the herd off his hands. He 
was only too glad to get out from under the load he had 
been carrying. 

“A turn in the cattle market came along and I sold out, 
paid all the debts I had assumed, and found myself 
$8,000 to the good. I took this herd on less than a ‘shoe- 
string,’ and when I made that money out of it, I thought 
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my fortune was made ther 
and there.”’ 

Herring became all cattle. 
He hunted around for a 
ranch, determined to stick 
to the longhorns. Again, 
he found a fellow who had 
gotten himself into a 
financial tangle, and whose 
faith had sagged down at 
the heels. 

The ranch was mort- 
gaged for $17,000, all that 
it was worth. The bank 
was ready to take it over 
Then young Herring—now 
twenty-two years old— 
steps in. He found the 
ranch owner willing to 
step out; Herring stepped 
in. 

Then he went to the 
banker and asked to have 
the mortgage extended. 
Nothing doing! The bank 
er was thoroughly sick of 
having that ranch on his 
hands, so sick of it that he 
never wanted to see or hear 
cf it again. 

But he said: “I'll loan 
you that $17,000 on your 
personal note. I have 
faith in you.’ So _ the 
mortgage was foreclosed 
and young Herring bid it in at the sale for $17,000 
and the banker gave him the money to pay for it! 

Three years after buying the Colorado ranch, he sold 
it to a syndicate of Berlin capitalists for $47,000, a 
clear profit to himself of $30,000! 

After that he farmed in Iowa for three vears, but still 
there lurked in his soul that desire to be a salesman. The 
automobile was just beginning to appear on country 
roads, scaring horses and even folks. 

Herring wrote to Henry Ford, whom he had heard of 
when he was in the Detroit jewelry store, and asked for a 
carload of cars. They arrived at Atlantic, Iowa, on 
Saturday morning. 

He went straight to the local banker and asked him to 
make out a list of farmers whose notes he would like to 
have at eight per cent. Then as the farmers came to 
town, the banker pointed them out to Herring. That 
afternoon, he had sold two of the cars, keeping the other 
one for himself. 

“I have found that the surest way to get the conf 
dence of others in your 
commodity,” he says, “‘is 
to show them that you have 
confidence in it yourself.” 

So he built a $5,000 
building and spent a total 
of $25,000 before he asked 
another soul to buy a car 
They sympathized with 
him for a while, of course 
but he sold sixty-six cars 
that first vear. 

Later, he opened a 
branch in Council Bluffs 
and finally came to Des 
Moines so that he would 
be enabled to get State 
distributions. 

He started in Des 
Moines with two people; 
now he has two mammoth 
buildings and more than 
400 people working with 
him. He pavs a minimum 
wage scale of $5.60 a day 
his scrubwomen get $140 a 
month. 

“And every time wages 
been raised,’’ says 
Mr. Herring, “profits for 
that year have increased!”’ 

In spite of the fact that 
honors and riches beyond 
his boyhood dreams have 
come to him, he declares 
vociferously that he still 
wants to be a_ salesman! 

Chesla C. Sherlock. 


There’s a reason. 


and an Appratser of Morats 


‘Detecting Crime with G? aphotog Vv 
< ‘ ©. 
HICH girl should you hire as a stenographe 
Which man should you employ? Who 
committed the crime? Light upon these 
questions can be given by J. W. Sampson 
Department, who can tell by looking at your handwriting 
whether you are light or dark-haired; honest or dishonest 
generous or stingy ; optimistic or gloomy - whether you art 


a drug-addict and in what profession or business you will 
be most likely to succeed. 

Sampson is an authority on graphology and receives 
requests for delineations from all parts of the Northwest 


A large financial firm in Tacoma was robbed recently o 


a big sum of money; it was an “inside job Phe dete 

tives of a nationally known agency were puzzled over the 
case so they came toSampson. He advised them to have 
each of the men in the office write out a report o! what he 





did on the day of the robbery. After studying th 


he selected one report and said, “Watch th 1 wh 
wrote this. His handwriting shows criminal tendencies 





The detective arose from his chair in ast 
exclaiming, ‘He is the very man we | 
surveillance. Our suspicions are veriti 

Recently an old-time criminal came into,see Chief Ter 
nant of the Detective Department to inform him that he 
would do no harm while in Seattle 

R. E. McCullough of the office force took a few lines 
of the man’s handwriting to Sampson. When the delinea 
tion came back it described the man accurate 
stated that he was a drug-addict r 4 
and blind in one eye 





“Pretty good delineation,” remark McCulloug! 
‘But you are mistaken about his eye.’ 

Sampson looked at the handwriting ag 

“No, Ll abide by my det ision,”’ he said 

\ detective who had known the criminal for twenty 
vears declared positively the mai ot blind. The 
men at the Headquarters joked ths Pso bout his 
delineation. 

One evening Detective James Doom, who | known 
the criminal, overheard the detectives discussing Samp 
son’s reading of the criminal’s character. and uired: 

‘Did Sampson discover his blind « 

“What,” exclaimed the detectives *He’s not blind!” 


lar d Doom 
vrite plainly 
are generally 


writes a 


“Yes! Blind asa bat in his left eve.”’ de 
Sampson has found that blondes usually 
without a wavering pen, while their letters 
open and expanded. The brunette, however 
concentrated hand, free from expansiveness and some 
what vertical. 
‘Business houses will find graphology 
selecting emplovees,”’ asserts Sampson. 
Warren Eugene ( 


1 great help i 





In the Northwest criminals carefully refrain from sending letters to this chap. 


He is J. W. Sampson, graphologist and finger-print expert 
of the Seattle Police Department, who is a genius at diagnosing writing. 
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Leslie’s Week, 


A Pearl Trade Hunch 


DACKER, the fresh-water pearl buyer, first 
heard of the Slippery River string while 
pearling at the mouth of the White River 
in Arkansas. It was just at the end of the 
shelling season, when he was making his fall 

clean-up. He had driven his swift semi-cruiser motor- 
boat up the White to buy baroques and pearls found in 
their takes by the fishermen and which were valuable 
for button shells. 

Perry Denbow told him about the big find. 

“Y'know Clobridge. that old snow-eater? He went 
crazy, same’s usual, an’ rambled into the Dark Corner, 
above Slippery River mouth. Came back, in a week, 
starved, an’ totin’ sixty pearls, purty as eveh man laid 
eyes on!” 

“Sixty! What'd he do with ’em!” 

“He sold ’em to that New York pearl buyer, Ermale.”’ 

Adacker shrugged his shoulders. Evidently Ermale’s 
luck had been-with him again. Undoubtedly he would 
clean up a good profit on the purchase, but not half what 
he, Adacker, would have made out of them. Ermale was 
a fool. He always paid dopes like Clobridge enough to 
make people say he dealt fair with all men. In that way, 
Ermale won a lot of customers, but he hurt business. 

So Adacker, on his last buying trip of the season, went 
up the river on the low rise made by the fall rains. He 
picked up expense money; even made wages: but Ermale 
had, in one buy, done better than Adacker had been able 
to do in a year. He laid up his boat in the yard at 
Memphis, and went to Chicago, disgusted with the pearl 
trade and wishing he had gone into diamonds, or some- 
thing big like that. 

Nevertheless, when he sat in his office, from which he 
could look out upon Lake Michigan, and spread his 
pearls over his great, black plush-spread desk, he was 
conscious of the fact that business was pretty good after 
all. He had made no great killing, but he had a fairly 
satisfactory season. The sixteen-grain White River pink 
pearl, with a black spot on it, was a wonderful bit of good 
luck. He had bought it, with a sniff of contempt, for 
$100, and having bored it for a pendant, he could now sell 
it for more than $1500. The rather large pinion guard 
wholly covered all signs of the blemish left by the boring, 
which had made the pearl for the fishers a goose-egg, as 
the swampland loggers would say of undesirable timber. 

Thus, a few dollars profit here, more there, and all to- 
gether, better than $10,000 net. even if the Income Tax 
sharks should look into his “books” that he had indexed 
on cards, so that a few cards, unnumbered, would not be 
missed. 

On the way to New York, Adacker felt in his heart a 
warm glow of satisfaction, which increased steadily. He 
jotted down, on his little pocket looseleaf, ideas about 
each of the pearls he had accumulated. The spotted 
beauty he would sell to Mr. Armster, who would not be 
too particular in his examination. Two fine lilacs, from 
the Wabash, he would take to Miss Alova, lately at the 
head of her own motion picture company—a girl of great 
fondness for blue, who would love a pair of lilac pearls, 
beautifully matched, for ear studs. 

Besides his pearls of shape, Adacker had numerous 
baroques. Among them he had found a selection that 
would match up into an odd, but very beautiful, string, for 
which $1,000 would not be too much >to receive, not 
$1,500 to ask. They had cost him but $132.45 and he 
had bored them and strung them himself, for he was 
adept in tying the difficult silken-string knot that holds 
each pearl in place, so that if the string should break only 
one stone may be lost. 

Not one day was like another for Adacker, when he 
arrived in New York, and exactly twenty minutes after 
checking his suitcase in the station, he received from 
Mr. Armster $1,750 for the spotted pearl, which, count- 
ing overhead, work, knowledge and so on, meant $1,500, 
no less, perfectly clear. | Adacker in thirty minutes was 
on Broadway again and was holding his head up hand- 
somely—though no one else might have known it! 

He lunched for $4.65 with the rest of a five-spot for the 
tip. He felt that he could afford to do this. Sometimes he 
had eaten for thirty-five cents, after having done business 
in New York, business of the kind that made him feel 
like such a meal. So he emerged from the restaurant, and 
went after more trade. 

He was busy, that first afternoon, and for several days 
thereafter. Every night he went to some show, and if 
one night his seat cost him $4.50, War Tax extra, another 
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ED showed the string. Adacker 
counted down the money in that 
curtained little cubby. He paid, really, 
every dollar he had, barring expenses. 
Red Logan received $16,500. Adacker 
slipped the string into .his_ inside 
pocket and the two separated. Prob- 
ably they were the two most satisfied 
men in the city. 
Only once in a lifetime do men have 
a chance to do business like that. In 
the course of a year or two, Adacker 
could feed those beautiful pearls into 
the fresh-water trade. He would make 
a profit of not less than $80,000,. per- 
haps $100,000. If the price of pearls 
kept going up, he would make more 
than the value of the string as con- 
servatively estimated by Ermale and 
Tollas-Dean. 

















night he paid a quarter and so reduced the average. His 
tastes were varied and critical in spots, after the mascu- 
line habit. It depended on the length of skirts, wholly, 
whether he noticed if feet and ankles were of truly beau- 
tiful proportions—or otherwise. 

But Adacker would not yield the palm as a critic, even 
on the question of feet and ankles. For instance, he 
argued with Holbraun as to whether ankles and feet 
were more indicative of breeding, longer culture—“ more 
class,” he called it—than were necks, noses and eyes. 
Not all of Adacker’s visit to New York was devoted to 
trade, though he did sell the pearl baroque string to Mr. 
Larerns, for $1,450 at a midnight supper, which was 
by $450 the best kind of good business, and beyond 
Adacker’s expectations. 

So one by one, Adacker’s predetermined sales were 
made as he had reckoned. Three times he visited Miss 
Alova, purposely putting the price of the earrings high, 
so that he might enjoy that visiting privilege. Three 
times he urged upon her the wonder of two such lilac 
pearls being matched, and she, dear, shrewd girl that she 
was, smiled on Adacker, and used eyes whose pictures 
millions had worshiped, to such advantage that she ob- 
tained the pearls for $100 under what he had determined 
should be the rock-bottom price for such things. At 
that, he covered his labor and overhead, besides the 
original cost. After the sale, and when he had paid for 
her lunch, and he was off by himself, he held warm 
argument between his thrift and his love of pretty 
women, whether her smile, her glances, the aroma of her 
special perfume, were really worth that $100 profit 
which he didn’t make. 

Thus Adacker transacted his particular business with 
pearls in New York. Some of his slugs had to be dis- 
posed of in Newark, to manufacturers, and he ran up to 
Providence, to look into a rumor about using odd-shaped 
and grotesque shells for specialties. He visited all the 
pearl brokers. By some he was treated with polite dis- 
trust, and by some he was received with boon comrad- 
ery. 

Least of all did he fail to go to Ermale, to smile warmly 
upon him. It might be worth thousands, perhaps, just 
to obtain some hint as to Ermale’s intentions. Possibly 
Ermale had found a new, small, but exceedingly profit- 
able fresh-water pearl country down in South Carolina, 
or in Georgia, or in Alabama, or away off somewhere, 
where nobody else in the business would think of going 
to find pearls, or to develop the pearl and baroque fishing 
business. The industry and foresightedness of this man 
Ermale was a perfect scandal in the trade. It would not 
have been so bad, only Ermale was so damnably honest, 
lucky and successful. 

“Good morning, Mr. Ermale!’’ Adacker greeted his 
rival, feeling a strange embarrassment in his throat. 
‘““How’s business?” 

“Very good,’ Ermale replied. 
of these?” 


“What do you think 


He rolled over his table a dozen odd, small, but infi- 
nitely beautiful brown pearls. Adacker’s jaws dropped. 
He picked one up and examined it with his naked eyes. 
Then he drew ‘his jeweler’s microscope, slipped it to his 
eye and gave the specimen a critical and brief examina- 
tion. 

“What!” he gasped. 
were from Maine!” 

Ermale chuckled. It was one of his most exasperating 
traits that he was invariably surprising. Doubtless arti- 
ficial pearls were interesting to ten-cent store patrons, but 
Adacker had always regarded artificial pearls with utmost 
disgust. He was more indignant than one would have 
expected, considering his character, to find that artificial 
pearls were so closely approaching genuine pearls in 
appearance. For years, he had had a vague alarm as well 
as resentment against them. Why, he could not have 
told. : 

He felt, now, that he was being ridiculed, as indeed he 
was. Ermale invariably humiliated Adacker, sometimes 
intentionally, as at the present time. At other times, he 
did not do it intentionally, but far and away more thor- 
oughly, partly because it was done without even the 
playful malice of forethought. 

Ermale loomed in the fresh-water trade as a genius. 
People wondered at his knowledge of fresh-water pearls, 
and at his instinct for discovering trade and commercial 
tendencies in the business of trafficking in pearls. His 
library of pearl books, pamphlets, clippings and specimens 
was unrivaled. 

Though he was regarded as a fresh-water peari 
broker, a field buyer on the one hand, and a commission 
merchant on the other, he had found it feasible and even 
necessary to go into the marts for the standard, salt- 
water productions as well. Yet he loved fresh-water 
pearls. He had in his collection rarities from Scotland, 
India, Mexico, South America, and his fresh-water pearl 
trade rivals would have gone far and given much to know 
where certain strange, weirdly colored pearls that he 
brought into the trade were to be found. 

They of the trade could tell a Wabash, a White River, 
a Cedar River, an Ohio River pearl. They knew the pro- 
ductions of several localities, and were little disturbed by 
the possibility of buying a large and dull Louisiana pearl 
at a Fox River price. The northern pearls were smaller, 
but more lustrous, and grain for grain much more valu- 
able. But this man Ermale—who could guess where he 
found some of his regular lines, as the grass greens that 
seemed to come from far up the Mississippi Basin, 
but who could be sure that he hadn't a wonderfully pro- 
ducing river, all of his own? 

Accordingly, Adacker laughed at the joke on himself, 
though it was a most difficult thing for him to do—his 
type finding scant pleasure in jokes of which he was the 
victim. What Ermale wanted with artificial brown pearls 
was his own business. The latter swept them into a 
drawer and leaned back in his chair to gossip with his 
visitor. 

It had been a fair season; the high prices for pearls had 
given the fresh waters a fine market. Ermale was liberal 
in general information. For an hour he discoursed on 
trade tendencies, trade rumor, trade romance and_ trade 
scandal. By and bye Adacker asked him about the pearl 
pocket that the dope-crazed Clobridge had found while 
wandering in a delirium in Slippery River. Ermale 
hesitated. 

“T don’t know how it happened, really,’ Ermale re- 
plied. “I hada hunch. So I jumped up to Newport, on 
White River, and a man took me down the line for a hun- 
dred miles, and I didn’t have much luck—some nice rose- 
buds, which I was mighty glad to pick up. Then I went 
to the train, and crossed over to Memphis, on my way 
home.” 

“Ves?’’ Adacker breathed. 

“TI happened to remember that somebody had talked 
about going up Slippery River, shelling,’’ Ermale mused. 
“T hadn’t heard anything definite, but you know I take a 
lot of pains when there’s a chance of finding a new pearl 
country. I’d been past Slippery River mouth, and the 
map showed it headed in the limestones of the Western 
Arkansas hills. There wasn’t a sign of a town, or set- 
tlement along its course. But I chanced it. 

“T went over the bar at the Slippery mouth, up the shal- 
lows and eddies for twenty miles, and camped at a sand- 
bar. I killed a 22-pound wild turkey gobbler there, and 
pit-roasted it. 


“Artificial! I thought they 
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December 11 1920 


“While I was eating, the wildest, craziest, dirtiest man I ever saw came crawling on his 
hands and knees out of the big canebrake on a low ridge close at hand. 

‘*T smelt sunthin’ to eat!’ were his first words. “Lately I ain’ et much!’” 

“T fed him up. He told me his name was Clobridge. When he was settled down, he 
talked good English. Educated. Said he was a dope—cocaine. Had been a surgeon till he 
drifted down the Ohio, taking cocaine.” 

‘We went on up the river together till we came to a windfall, where a hurricane had 
smashed the woods, and blocked our progress.” 

“*Well,’ I said, ‘I don’t think I’ll buy any pearls this trip!’ 

“*Vou’re—you’re a pearl buyer?’ he asked. 

‘When I said I was, he pulled out a big, cloth sugar-bag, and handed me the pearls, one 
by one, as he pulled them out of the rags he had packed them in, so they wouldn’t bruise 
or scratch. He had known enough to do that. But he couldn’t remember where he had 
found them, except that he had broken open the clam shells to eat the meats, somewhere, 
as he was coming out of his madness. And that’s how I got the pearls.” 

“And I guess you paid him as much as you could sell them for, less a commission!” 
\dacker shrugged his shoulders. “That'd insure him with enough dope to die miserably 
within the year!” 

“No, I didn’t,” Ermale laughed. “He begged me not to pay him any money for them.”’ 

“Eh— What!” 

“Yes; instead, he asked me to put him in a sanitarium, act as his guardian, and _ try to 
have him cured first.” 

“And I suppose you did! The pearls would be worth——”’ 

“I invested the proceeds, so he has an income of several thousand dollars a year. I am 
his guardian, and the sanitarium says that he is coming on wonderfully. He has resolved 
to straighten up. Pearl-buying is an odd, romantic business, isn’t it?”’ 

“That's right—so many nuts in it!”” Adacker grumbled. “Sold the string yet?” 

“Tollas, Dean and Co. have it. They bored and strung it for me.” 

“Glad you spoke of them!’’ Adacker exclaimed. ‘You know, I just hadn’t thought to 
go see them yet!” 

By and by, Adacker ambled on his way. He went straight to the famous, high-grade 
jewelry trading and manufacturing company’s establishment, and when he looked in at the 
great windows, he saw a necklace on the black velvet, emergent from a low mound, the one 
ornament in the whole space, but filling it completely! 

The pearls were graded from a large center of two of equal size, out to small pearls on 
cither end. At first glance, Adacker saw that they were fresh-water pearls, and when he 
counted them, there were sixty. It was the string that Clobridge had picked up. 

Looking at them, Adacker knew that the card in the loop of the string marked $100,000 
did not come within ten thousand of the price he would have tried to wheedle out of the 
lovely ornament. He walked into the store, shook hands with Tollas, the pearl man 

more famed, however, in sea pearls than fresh-water, yet an authority on any pearl. 

‘Did you see Ermale’s rope?” Tollas asked, jubilantly, glad that a good man had made 
a brilliant find. 

“T saw it!”’ Adacker replied glumly. 

‘You're jealous,” Tollas laughed, gleefully. “I'll bring it in and let you see it close up.” 

‘Don’t bother!’ Adacker shook his head. “I was all through that Slippery River country 
last spring; like to have got malaria, I was so bit up by mosquitoes. I didn’t find ten cents’ 
worth of baroques on Slippery River, and look’t Ermale! He goes up that fool river, where 
I nearly died, picks up a crazy man that has the biggest find of pearls ever made, but two, 
in this country!” 

‘Knows his business, eh?”’ 

“A devilish lucky theorist!’’ Adacker grumbled. 

When he went away, it was within an hour of closing time. He went up town and then, 
on his way down, walked past the Tollas-Dean establishment. He gave a furious glance 
into the window. There was the velvet, there shone the pearls. What fools those people 
were to leave that string in the window after dark! Fools for luck: nothing could happen 
to men like Ermale and the Tollas-Dean bunch! 

He went to the theater, and on to a midnight supper, but the joy of living was not for 
him. Ermale might have made $80,000 on those pearls, instead of a normal commission— 
and he had gone into the reform business, becoming the guardian of a sick, lost, delirious 
dope. 

Adacker went grumbling back to his hotel, and to his room. He was pleased to note that 
the Buyers’ Directory item in the morning newspapers about his being in town had attracted 
attention. During the evening, three cards had been left for him, from jewelers interested 
in pearls. He could not sleep. He read the papers instead. He was dozing when the tele- 
phone bell rang. He took down the receiver: 

“* Adacker—what’s wanted?” 

“You know me—from Palura’s, eh?” 

“Palura’s—eh! Sure—what?” 

“T’m in a hurry—something good, again.”’ 

“T’ll stroll down Broadway, from Forty-second, east side,”’ Adacker said. 

“T’ll meet you,” the voice promised, and twenty minutes later, Adacker met a spindle 
shanked, broad-shouldered, turtle-headed man within three blocks of Forty-second Street. 

They fell into step together, and crossed eastward for several blocks. They went into a 
restaurant of few tables and questionable patronage. There, on opposite sides of the table, 
\dacker and his acquaintance fell into conversation that was to the point. 

“Look’t!” the man said, “I’m in a hurry. What I’ve got is rich, see? We've done 
business—I’m beatin’ it for Canal Street, and the Levee——”’ 

‘“‘N’Orleans sure is fine this time of year,’ Adacker replied, noncommittally. 

“Y’ seen a string 0’ beads in Tollas-Dean’s front?”’ the fellow whispered out of the corner 
f his mouth. 

“What!’’ Adacker’s throat warbled. 

“Sure! Look’t! I’m in a devil of a hurry, see?’? He showed Adacker the last, latest, 
midnight newspaper edition. There it was: 


“WINDOW-SMASHER’S HAUL 
‘Pearl Necklace, valued $100,000, 
Forgotten in Window When 
Store Closed. Taken 
With a Brick.” 


There was less than 200 words of the article. It told of the $100,000 price card being 
found by the policeman who came almost at the sound of the crash. The nervy thief had 
made his getaway in the crowd. Thousands of people, the reporter himself, had seen the 
necklace there. 

Adacker’s cheeks warmed. Red Logan, the thief, had known where to come. 

“Twenty-five thou’!” Red suggested. ‘I’ve a cruiser boat to make my getaway, up de 

(Continued on page 757) 





Maerer ear? . 






Adacker’s cheeks warmed. Red Logan, the thief, had known 
where to come. 

“Twenty-five thou’!”’ Red suggested. “I’ve a cruiser boat 
to make my getaway, up de Nort’ River. It’s cheap, see? 
What yer say!” 
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All day long goods from the 
ends of the earth go in and 
out of these busy portals. 


A corner of the United States Appraiser’s Stores in New York, where every product of 
the world passes under the eyes of some ninety-five examiners of merchandize. 


U/ncle Sam: 
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Another glimpse of the New 
York warehouse, showing cus- 


toms inspectors at work. 


OMIMISSIONAIVC 


Some Interesting Facts and Siaelights on the Workings of the United States Customs 


NCLE SAM is the largest commissionaire on 


earth. Every year he handles some billions 
of dollars’ worth of merchandise from all parts 
of the world. The woolen-weavers of Leeds; 
the diamond-cutters of Amsterdam; the 
mahogany lumberjacks of South America; the dress- 


the fishermen of Norway and Sweden; 
turers of Italy and France, even the 
butter-churners of Denmark; a!l—without mentioning 
the thousand and one others—send their wares to Uncle 
Sam to turn over to the ultimate consignee after he has 
taken his little rake-off, commonly referred to as duty. 
His commissions, for the fiscal vear ending June 30, 


makers of Pari 
the antique manulac 


1920, footed up around three hundred millions. Not 
much in these billion-dollar days, but still rather a tidy 
little sum, and collected at an overhead cost of about 


three cents for every dollar taken in. Two hundred 
of this pin money is paid into the New York 
here about half of the merchandise im 


ited States is passed. 


mil iol ~ 
Custom House, 
ported into the Ur 

Usually when we think of Custom 
Houses and smugglers, and long, low rakish luggers that 
steal into secluded coves in the dead of night to unload 
their um, or if we are sophis 
ticated globe-trotters returning from abroad our thoughts 


turn to officials with gold braid around their caps who 


a SO eet. . 
reler to Cuties we 
' 


rgos O! Silk or 


contraband Ci 


1 


isk us if there isn’t some little trifle. such as a pear! neck 
lace or a ten-carat diamond. secreted somewhere about 
our persons which we have forgotten to declare. Just at 


this time, if we happen to be coming back from Cuba o1 
Canada the customs official looms large upon our mentai 
horizon as we approach the ordeal of slipping our several 
fely by Uncle Sam—a man who never took a 


bottles sa 
drink in his life and yet has suddenly acquired a most 
inordinate and nholv desire for other peoples’ good 
liquor 

Say “customs” to an importer, however, and his mind 


runs in an entirely different channel 


run an If he thinks of a 
ustom house at all, it is merely the place where he pays 


duty; and his broker attends to that anvway. The ques 
n that bothers him is what action the appraiser will 
e in regard to the values set forth upon his invoice 
He may have a hundred-thousand-dollar shipment of 


s awaiting entry; a process of law requiring a 
leclaration under oath as to the price paid or agreed to 
ye Pi He further has the privilege at time of entry 

t not afterwards, of lowering or raising his values to 
form to the market value of such or similar merchan 
se in the country of exportation at the time of shipment 
[his is re the shoe pinches; amending his invoice to 
ynform to market valu If he enters too high he is 
sound by that amount; if too low he is penalized one per 
( Oo per cent. the values later fixed by the 
eds those he has declared. In other word: 


By CoLtLIn Davis 


he enters into a guessing match with Uncle Sam as to the 
amount of commissions he is to pay him. 

Of course he might run over to Ireland and ascertain 
the market value, or if he considers Lreland unsafe at this 
time he might cable for it. He doesn’t do either. It 
wouldn’t do him any good if he did, for if there is onc 
thing in the world Uncle Sam knows al! about, besides 
several million other things, it is the value of linens, so 
the importer, if he is in the East, doesn’t fool with Ireland 
at all, but goes straight to the examiner of flax articles 
and fabrics, 641 Washington Street, New York. 

Here is located Uncle Sam’s Warehouse—the United 
States Appraiser’s Stores— and in this building a portion 
of practically every product of the world passes at onc 
time or another under the eves of some ninety five experts 
designated upon the Civil Service rolls as examiners of 
merchandise. These experts, assisted by hundreds of 
clerks and packers, fix the values. verify the quantities 
and determine the rates of duty that apply under ou 
custom’s tariff. This work is supervised by the appraiser 
of the port and eight assistant appraisers. but only in a 
general way, as the volume of importations is so larg 
that these officers rare lv see the merchandise and give 
most of their time and attention to matters of administra- 
An appraiser in on inland cities once re- 


tion oft our 





MORNING'S work for the custom’s exam 

iner in an inland city the size of Cincinnati 
may be the appraisement of Haarlem oil from 
Holland, habutai silk from Japan, trombones, har- 
monicas and jewsharps from Germany, anchovies 
from Norway, cotton piece-goods from England, 
china from Limoges and grass baskets from 
Canada, with a few Carrara marble statues from 
Italy thrown in for good measure. He must pass 
upon the correctness of the invoiced values and 
determine the proper rates of duty—then he can 
go out to lunch. During the afternoon he may 
glance at a fifty-thousand-franc painting, lovingly 
finger some handmade lace, decide on the zinc 
content in a shipment of ore and count the 
stitches in some St. Gall embroidery. Then, if 
he hasn’t anything else to do he can call it a day 
and go home. He receives two thousand dollars 
per annum for having this somewhat diversified 
assortment of knowledge so arranged in his 
brain cells that he can get the values and rates of 
duty without sooner or later going entirely Joco. 

















marked that he was so busy appraising the merchandise 
he had not time to bother with the value; and there is 
another story to the effect that an appraising officer once 
reported the Venus de Milo as being ‘‘ broken and in bad 
order,” the lady, when removed from the case, being 
shy a pair of arms. 

The Appraiser’s Warehouse in New York is a ten-story 
building occupying a city block. The merchandise is 
received on the first floor platforms where it is sorted by a 
very ingenious ticket system and carried by enormous 
elevators to the various floors and divisions. There are 
six of these merchandise divisions, and there is nothing in 
the wide, wide, world, it is said, that would not fall into 
one of them. Dragon’s blood from China, shark’s teeth 
from the Fiji Islands, or a Bible from the Bible Society 
of London would not give the assignment clerks an in 
stant’s hesitation. They not only place the number of the 
division on the ticket, but also the initials of the examiner 
who happens to be a shark on dragon’s blood, or London 
Bibles. 

Market value is a good deal like the little ball in the 
shell-game—now you see it and now you don’t. I 
presume many an importer not familiar with our intricate 
customs laws considers it a she!l-game when he is in 
formed that a young man in the appraiser’s stores has 
taken it upon himself to state in very red ink on the 
invoice that the pric e is lorty per cent. loo low, thereby 
compelling the importer to pay fifty-six cents penalty for 
every dollar's worth of merchandise in his shipment. It 
isn’t a shell-game however; the poor importer didn’t 
understand the law. The price he agreed to pay at the 
time of purchase was the market value. but his goods had 
to be manufactured and were not ready for shipment 
until four months later. In the meantime the market 
went up. If it had gone down forty per cent. he would 
have been permitted to deduct that amount; so Uncle 
Sam, while he takes a pretty stiff penalty for undervalua- 
tion, is not entirely one-sided when the game goes against 
him 

Uncle Sam’s system for securing world values, while 
crude, owing to inadequate Congressional appropriations, 
serves the purpose surprisingly well. Our consuls 
render much valuable assistance and, in addition, the 
Treasury Department have officials stationed abroad 
whose sole duty it is to advise the appraising offices in the 
United States of market values. Of course there are 
many important articles that have no standard or 
recorded prices, and of this class Paris gowns and painting 
are fair illustrations. The market value of a Poiret’ or 
Paquin gown is just what the buyer is foolish enough to 
pay for it, or wise enough, depending on one’s attitude 
toward these creations. If Monsieur Poiret or Madame 
Paquin, whatever the gender of the famous personage 

(Continued on page 753) 
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This Man Follows a Profession That Is Not Over-Crowded! 


C= of the little stunts which “ Jersey”’ Ringel, the air acrobat, performs 
when he wishes to cause a bit of excitement among the crowds watching 
him. Ringel—a twenty-three-year-old aviator—can do anything that any 
other bird-man has ever done. It is said that he can do at least one “‘thriller”’ 





that none of his rivals care to try. This feat consists in standing upon the 
upper plane of his machine, without holding on, while looping the loop. He 
does not fall for the same reason that water does not pour out of a bucket which 
is being rapidly revolved. ‘Centrifugal force” glues his feet fast to the plane. 


France Does Honor to the Man Who Now Keeps Peace in India 


tg ogee LORD RAWLINSON leaving Amiens for Paris on his way to 
India, where he has taken command of the British military forces. The 
new commander-in-chief has had thirty-six years of army experience. His task 
in India is by no means an easy one. For years enemy propagandists have been 


sowing the seeds of discord in the Far Eastern empire. For example: millior 
of ignorant people today are firmly convinced that the holy p M 
and Medina are occupied by the British, and that British and Gurkha sold 
are allowed to work their will upon the women of the villages which they 
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Pictorial Digest of the World's News 





; ABLE FOOTBALL” is the latest fad in England. Here we 
see a thrilling (?) match between two experts in Birmingham. 
The Bishop of Birmingham is acting as referee. The players control 
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A Football Game in Which no One Can Break His Bones 

the ball by manipulating a keyboard, and considerable skill is 
required. Just why the abbreviated outing costumes are necessary 
remains amystery. The “craze” for the game is rapidly spreading. 








Red Russia Versus Winter 


ERLIN and many other European 
cities are dreading the advent of 
winter. Certainly Petrograd is no 
exception. While the Bolshevist propa 
gandists are pointing proudly to the 
fact that admission to many of the 
theaters of the capital city is free, the 
inhabitants are wondering how they 
are going to manage to keep warm dur 
ng the bitter cold weather ahead of 
them. The Germans, realizing that 
their coal supply was totally inad 
quate, began weeks ago to accumulate 
yvood in the vicinity of their larger cen 
ers; as a result, they will probably be 
ble to pass through the winter with 
mparatively few deaths from freez 


But the Red Russians, trying 














frantically to evolve some sort of a 
governmental machinery which will 
take the place of the complex system 
they so ruthlessly destroyed, have been 
unable to meet the situation. As a 
result millions of Russians are certain 
to shiver miserably—perhaps even die 

in the dreadful frigid months that 
must be lived through before spring 
comes. The above picture shows what 
is happening to all of the wooden 
buildings in Petrograd. Every bit of 
wood that can be found will be burned 
to keep human beings from dying. In 
spite of this precaution thousands will 
undoubtedly perish. It will be noted 
that the women seen in the picture 
are doing most of the work. The male 
Bolsheviki are not averse to carrying vw 














their theories of equality to extremes. 





The ‘‘Typical Nurse’’ Poses for Posterity 


Een J. DAY, of the American Red Cross, posing for W. G. Egberts, 
sculptor in the Anthropological Department of the National Museum. 
The statue will stand at the entrance to the Red Cross canteen at Issoudon. 
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N°: this is not a terrible street riot participated in by furious combatants armed 
with hand grenades. Nor is it amarvellously realistic scene from a movie. It 
is a student battle which was staged at Edinburgh University by the “ Liberals” 
and ‘“‘Coalitionists’”’ immediately following the announcement that Premier 
Lloyd George had been elected Rector of the institution. At its conclusion six 
of the fighters were removed to the hospital. Rotten eggs, vegetables and other 


Helleu Pays Us Another Visit 
AUL HELLEJU, the great French etcher, who is making another visit to 
America after an eight years’ absence. M. Helleu, it wiil be recalled, 
made several million friends in 1912 by announcing that America produces the 
most beautiful women onearth. He will etch many noted society personages. 


‘Record of Notable 


An Exciting Battle Fought to a Finish in Staid Old Edinburgh 
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strange missiles filled the air during the fracas, and the vigorous use of sacksaof 
flour served as cannon ‘“‘smoke,’’ which gave a remarkable air of realism to the 
scene. The vote for Lloyd George was 1764. His opponent—Professor Gilbert 
Murray—received 509 votes. The fight was the expression of the students’ ir 
tense interest in the result. Our political “scraps” are not so picturesque. In 
America such a demonstration could be evoked only by a great athletic victory 
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A Man Who Holds a Big Job 

pauL HYMANS, the Belgian who was recently elected President of th 
League of Nations, which has been holding its first meeting in Geneva 
The League’s first important decision was to send Allied trooy 


to Vilna where: 
plebiscite is to be held to decide what the future status of Lithuania is to be 
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Up and Down the Golden Stairs 


HE process of deflation has become gen- 
eral over the country. In the good old 
days we usually sobered up, after an orgy 
of prosperity, by having a panic. Now 
that our financial structure has been 

placed upon a broader base and machinery devised 
for slowing down the backward swing of the pendu- 
lum, the old-time, high-powered, self-starting panic 
has given place to a slower and less painful method 
of letting out the gas. 

During the entire war period we were engaged in 
joyously climbing up the golden stairs. Prices, 
profits and wages kept leaping skyward as if the law 
of gravitation had been suspended. In spite of un- 
tiring and enthusiastic effort on the part of the 
Government, neither the excess profits tax nor the 
laws against profiteering were able to cool the pre- 
vailing passion for altitude. 

There came a time, as there always does, when 
outraged economic law began to bar the way toward 
further inflation. The public stopped buying for the 
sole reason that it was safer and saner and easier to 
do without commodities and services than to pay 
from two to ten times as much as they were worth. 
No one suggested or engineered this. It just hap- 
pened by the operation of natural laws or instinct, 
the same as the hunted stag turns at last to face the 
pack pursuing him. 

As soon as the public stopped buying, the middle- 
man had to stop buying and cancellations of orders 
began to pour into the offices of manufacturers. 
These two processes were not visible to the public at 
first. It was only when manufacturing plants began 
to shut down or go on a part-time schedule that 
ordinary folks began to take notice. 

Of course the official saviours of the downtrodden 
worker announced at once that all this was simply 
another dark conspiracy on the part of capital to 
destroy labor, and it must be stopped either by gov- 
ernment interference or by strikes in all indusiries. 
No amount of terrorism, however, legal or illegal, 
can force men to do business at a loss. It is like ask- 
ing an athlete to run a race with a slit in his jugu- 
lar vein. 

So it comes to pass that the runaway trio of 
wages, profits and prices are beginning to climb 
down the golden stairs. Let us hope that they will 
make the descent a step at a time ind not take a big 
tumble. But no matter how they do it, the process 
will be painful, and to a certain degree dangerous. 
People have enjoyed their fictitious prosperity. 
{nd while they were glad to take their profit on the 
upward movement they resent the necessity of taking 
corresponding losses on the decline. 

But there is no alternative. A few more crooked 
or more fortunate than the rest of us, may escape 
ihe general shearing. This may seem entirelv sat- 
isfactory to them, but in the end it will not inure to 


the safety or permanence of their possessions. For 
the fact remains that for the rank and file of man- 
kind, there is really no way of getting rich quickly. 


When the present time of unsettlement and disloca- 


40 


tion is over people will find themselves about where 
they were before it began. Which only proves that 
progress by the slow and safe method of normal evo- 
lution is the only real progress after all. 


Give the Workingman a Square Deal 


OR several years jobs have been hunting 
men. Now men are hunting jobs. For 
several years labor has been able to dictate 
wages and hours. Now capital will have 

something to say on this score. For several years 
labor has been getting the highest wages in the 
records of modern industry. Now wages have begun 
to drop, and it is inevitable that the process must con- 
tinue. When labor had the chance it ruled with 
rather a high hand. Now that the pendulum is 
swinging the other way, it is natural for capital to 
think of making the most of its new opportunity to 
bring labor to terms. 

Right here let us suggest a better way to deal with 
the situation. Let there be no reprisals. Let that 
page be closed, and let capital and labor together 
work out a program for the welfare of the whole 
country and all classes. The readjustment period 
now on gives to employers an unrivalled opportunity 
to bring in a new and permanent era of friendly feel- 
ing in industry. Instead of exercising arbitrarily 
the power that is coming back to him, let the em- 
ployer sit down with his employees, or with commit- 
tees representing them, and frankly discuss what 
their particular industry is facing through the world- 
wide drop in prices. The world public has struck 
against aonormal prices, and raw products, wages, 
and finished products must come down together, or 
the situation is lost. If all act in harmony, producer, 
wage-earner, and manufacturer will all be as well off 
as when prices were at the peak. Every man loves a 
square deal, and the employer who talks in this way 
to his employees will meet a greater spirit of fairness 
than he dares imagine. 

The employer who does this will not only save his 
own business, but will render a great service to the 
vexed problem of employer and employee in all 
industry. He will spike the guns of the agitator. 
When he treats labor with consideration and re- 
straint the employer proves the falsity of the agita- 
tor’s oft-repeated declaration that capital and labor 
have nothing in common. They have everything 
in common, and if employers use the present situation 
in the way suggested they will establish upon a per- 
manent basis this principle of community of interest, 
and lay the foundation of future industrial peace. 


An Unescapable Mandate 


NE kind of mandate the people of the 
United States can not escape is the man- 
date to feed the starving and clothe the 
naked of Armenia. In this sort of manda- 

tory there are no possible political complications. 
The Armenians are the most wonderful race 
of martyrs of which history has any record, At any 
time during the centuries of their persecutions they 


might have purchased immunity had they denied the 
faith. All the world has admired their loyalty, but 
America has responded with gifts of food, money and 
clothing. The Near East Relief at 1 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City, is making a renewed appeal for 
both money and clothes at this time. The Near 
East depends largely upon the generosity of Ameri- 
can hearts. Europe has so great needs of its own 
that little help can come at this time from European 
peoples. American response to Armenia’s distress 
must not slacken. Meanwhile the Turk continues 
to exercise his historic rdle as slaughterer of these 
innocent Christian people. We are glad that the 
Assembly of the League of Nations now in session 
voted in favor of taking steps to stop these atroci- 
ties. If the Turk keeps on there will be no Arme- 
nians left to feed or clothe. 


Position or Job? « 


HE average man may not think so, but a job 
may be just as honorable as a_ position. 
Beginning with the war a high tide carried 
the country along until a few weeks ago. 

Everybody was busy. Everybody was making money. 
Now the tide no longer runs so strong. In some in- 
dustries factories have closed or are operating on part 
time. Detroit, one of the wonder cities of the last de- 
cade, now finds itsel!, according to statements of the 
Board of Trade and of Mayor James Couzens, with 
60,000 men out of work. And yet there are good jobs 
that go begging. “Out of 265 jobs at street-cleaning, 
paying $6 a day, and garbage collecting paying $6.50, 
only eight were accepted,” said the Mayor. ‘The 
unemployed apparently don’t want jobs; they want 
positions.” The most honorable thing in life is 
work. Indeed, work is life. Cleaning streets or col- 
lecting garbage may not be to one’s liking, but it is 
a good deal more creditable for a man to take such a 
job than through idleness permit himself and those 
dependent upon him to suffer. 


Short on Manners 


HEN the Teachers’ Council of New York 

City suggests a definite course in man- 

ners for elementary and high schools, it 

strikes a need that isabysmal. Manners 
have struck a rather low market in the average 
American community. In the rush hours in a New 
York subway the bottom dreps out of the market 
altogether. The American people everywhere are 
too hurried to be polite. Why, then, does the 
Teachers’ Council recommend only twenty minutes 
of instruction a week? Why not teach manners five 
days of the week, five hours a day? Every time a 
pupil writes an exercise he is being examined in 
spelling and grammar, and every time he speaks he is 
having a lesson in English. The public schools have 
fallen down to the extent that they have not taught 
good manners during school hours. Without casting 
any reflection upon the profession of teaching, we 
nevertheless fear that in some instances the course 
in manners will have to begin with the teacher. 
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Brineine the Heavens Down to Larths Doorstep 





UNDERWOOD 
All This for the Human Eye A Pair of Twins Nine Steps Nearer the Stars 
The great telescope at the Lick Observatory, California. That is, a ten-inch pair of twin An astronomer exploring space bears the same propor 


Hold the page over your head, look up at it, and you’ll photographic triple lenses, with the tion to his telescope that a small boy would bear to a 
have the right viewpoint. Star-gazing is costly work. guiding telescope in the center. sixteen-inch coast defense cannon mounted for action. 
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Our Neighbor, the Moon 2 *s : j ; Our Tubercular Sun 


What baby cries for, and Fido bays pe . : — s098 A photograph of the sun at high 
at, and Romeo swore by, till rebuked Far From the Madding Crowd’s Ignoble Strife noon in March, taken from the 


by Juliet. “Sweet regent of the The hardest thing an astronomer has to do is not to measure light-rays, or Naval Observatory at Washington. 
sky,” it is the poets’ planet, the in- calculate the orbit of a comet, but to feign interest in affairs of men, after The sun-spot group here shown is 
spiration for miles and miles of verse. mingling with solar systems which dwarf ours as a sun dwarfs a candle. about 50,000 of our miles in extent. 
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On the Stardust Trail How Do the Martians, We Wonder, House Their Telescopes? The Universe in a Mirror 


The clock which controls the motion of White marble forms the setting for the telescope of the Naval Ob- The Crossley reflecting telescope which 
the telescope so that it automatically servatory. The great revolving dome is of steel, operated by elec- brings light-rays to a focus by re 
follows the stars in their courses, tricity. When the telescope is in use, the shutters are opened wide. flecting them from a concave mirror 
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Dr. Charles Aubrey Eaton 
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Can the Wage- Earner Save ? 
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who announced himself'as a socialist. 
‘xplain the new scheme he said: “If I had two horses I 


would giv evo 
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wen a conviction of mine that thrift is a 
\ man with a stake in the 
is slow to espouse wild schemes of econo 
‘neration by the hoary but futile method 
i to beat the multiplication table. 

deal of human nature in the story of the 
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ing the wage-earners how to save and invest their money. 


, gives my plana 
let our esteeme correspondent, 
of Aldrich, Minnesota, speak for himself: 
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lut England.” You say “The miner 
The miners’ demand was for 
pay and for cheaper coal for household 
That was at least the way I have been 
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wrote an essay on 
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the “fact that the average wage-earner has no money to 
save 

1 am afraid that so far as certain classes of workers are 
concerned Mr. Maus is right, but not for the reason he 
offers, which is that the wages of the average American 
worker are so low that he cannot save a dollar without 
danger of starvation, or worse. 

Speaking generally, the ability to save does not depend 
so much upon the size of the pay envelope as upon the 
good management and thrift of the worker. I have in 
mind three farm laborers here in the East. The one who 
for years had the biggest pay never saved a dollar. The 
other two were thrifty and today they each have several 
thousand dollars laid by. The first man made friends 
with a pleasure-seeking crowd, bent upon spending. The 
other two made a friend of the local banker and found 
pleasure in becoming independent. 

Of the billions now deposited in savings banks in this 
country, more than half belongs to wage-earners. And 
Professor King of Wisconsin has shown that the lion’s 
share of the product of industry goes to labor, taking the 
country as a whole. 

There are cases where doubtless the average workef has 
nothing to save. But taken as a whole the millions of 
wage-earners in America can save billions a year, providcd 
they have the will to do it and are wisely advised by 
those whose duty it is to conserve the country’s resources. 


Mr. Edison’s Entities 


T is a striking sign of the times when Mr. Edison, in 
all seriousness, offers the world a new interpretation 
of personalicy in terms of the unionized workshop. 

lhe idea seems to be that human personality is made 
up of a large number of “entities” working for the most 
part in gangs or shifts. There is a foreman over each 
shift, but one must regret that Mr. Edison did not gota 
little further into the matter and tell us about wage 
hours, conditions of labor, and above all, collective bar 


gaining and the closed shop 

















MAN without religion is not a 
If we do not take 
| the God of the Bible we inevitably 
| proceed to make a God for ourselves. 
It is this fact that makes religion the 
Just as 
children in the home find their family 
unity in the fact of their common 
parentage, so men in societies are able 
to live together because and when 


man at all. 


| The Big Human Need 
| 


only possible social binder. 


they achieve a spiritual unity. 























At any rate he believes that these “entities” go either 
on a strike or vacation, which accounts for the gradual 
decay to which all men are subject. 

I notice that there has been a considerable flutter 
in the dove-cotes and dragon caves of theology and psy- 
chology over the Edisonian theory. Personally, I feel 
grateful to Mr. Edison for an entirely new and original 
point of view. His theory is probably as good as any 
Man has always speculated most upon the one subject of 
which he knows the least—himself. The Greek philoso- 
pher summed up all wisdom in one command, “‘ Know 
thyself.” We have not traveled much beyond the 
Greek. Perhaps it was not intended by the Creator that 
man, who knows so much about many things, should 
know anything about himself. Perhaps like the 
photographer he must forever remain under the 
black cloth of mystery in order to properly picture 
what lies without. 


Missouri Must Be Shown 


N southeastern Missouri along the Mississippi 
River bottom lies a strip of country which for gen- 
erations was looked upon as a sort of no man’s 
land. It was too far south to be northern and too 

far north to be southern. Adjoining Tennessee and 
Arkansas it lost touch with Missouri, of which it formed a 
a part, and at the same time could not—or did not 
hitch up with the life of its two neighbors. 

About twenty years ago it was discovered that the 
rich bottom lands of this area would produce cotton, corn 
and alfalfa of the finest quality and in great abundance, 
and would pay handsomely for clearing and ditching. 
Towns and hamlets sprang up like mushrooms. ‘Thou- 
sands of acres were cleared and planted. And it seemed 
to the new settlers that they had reached a veritable 
land of Goshen. 

Today that little empire is prostrate. The farmers are 
facing ruin and every social and financial institution of 
the community is threatened with disaster. 

It all comes about from the fact that there is a fine crop 
of cotton this year. If the farmers had gone on a strike a 
vear ago and left their fields to grow up with weeds they 
would have been much better off. But they planted a 
large acreage; hired the necessary help, at exorbitant 
wages; spent their working capital in cultivating and 
harvesting the crops; and now the cotton market is 
closed; their paper in the banks is due; they have no 
credit, no money, and no prospects. 

Of course these stricken people realize that they are 
simply pawns in a great game played behind the scenes 
But that does not lessen the bitterness of their lot nor 
does it tend to keep them from turning to revolutionary 
schemes which offer relief, but which contain within 
themselves the seeds of a deeper failure and ruin. 

I record these remote, and in themselves inconsider- 
able, conditions, because they are a danger signal to the 
nation. If industry, trade, and finance throughout the 
nation are unsettled, agriculture is much more so. And 
the best brains of the country must give themselves to the 
task of averting the ruin which threatens the farmer 
everywhere, if the foundations of future prosperity are to 
intact. 
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Among the Christmas Gifts 


For the grown-ups or the nearly grown-ups, a Kodak for pictures 
of the post card size, 3! x 5} inches. It is famitharly known to hun- 
dreds of thousands of enthusiasts as the ‘3A’. It makes the largest 
picture available in “‘ pocket photography”. The 3A will really go 
into the side pocket.of almost any coat. Frankly, however, it is more 
conveniently carried in an overcoat pocket—or slung over the shoul- 
der in a case. Excise«war tax and all, the Junior model, with a fine 
Rapid Rectilinear lens, sells at $24.64—and with the Kodak Anastig 
mat f.7.7 lens, at $30.62. There are other more expensive models- 


all have the Kodak simplicity—and they all make good pictures 





A gift for the oné*who already has a larger Kodak—the Vest Pocket. 
You don’t carry,a Vest Pocket Kodak—you wear it, like a watch. It is 
always ready to picture the unexpected and the unusual. The price, includ- 
ing the excise war tax, is $9.49. 





For the boy or girl in high school—the No. 1 Kodak Junior. 
-There’s always room for it in the pocket, and the Kodak story of 
the school days is one that not only gives fun in the making but in 
its album form becomes a permanent delight to the whole family. 
The price of the No. 1 Autographic Kodak Junior is $16.67, includ- 
ing the excise war tax. 





For the little folks—a No. 0 Brownie. These little cameras have good 
lenses and shutters and finders, and use the same film and make the same size 
pictures as the Vest Pocket Kodak.- You will be astonished by the good 
work they do; you will be even more aStonished at the intelligent way in which 
a youngster of seven or eight will ‘go’ about picture-making with a No. 0 
Brownie. The price, including war tax, is $2.86. 





“t 


This page gives only a hint of the Kodak and Brownie line—there are Brownies for pictures of every 
size that Kodaks make, and there are Kodaks with high speed shutters and rapid lenses—there are folding 
Brownics as well as box Brownies—but they all have one common characteristic—they make good pictures. 
And all Kodaks (except Stereo and Panoram) and all folding Brownies have something else in common- 

@ they are Autographic, and when used with Autographic film provide for the instant titling of every negative 
~ at the time it is made. And the Autographic costs no more than other film. 


§ 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. : ae The Kodak City. 
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The > Contributioself Seictce| 


, The greatest material 
benefits the world has re- 
ceived have come from the 
laboratories of the scien- 
tists. They create the 
means for accomplishing 
the seemingly impossible. 

Science, after years of 
labor, produced the tele- 
phone. From a feeble in- 
strument capable of carry- 
ing speech but a few feet, 
science continued its work 
until now the telephone- 
voice may be heard across 
the continent. 

In February of 1881 a 
blizzard swept the city of 
Boston, tearing from the 
roof of the Bell telephone 
building a vast net-work of 
2,400 wires. It was the 


One Policy 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 
And all directed toward Better Service 





worst wire disaster the 
Company had sustained. 


Now through the ad- 
vance of science that num- 
ber of wires would be car- 
ried in a single under- 
ground cable no larger than 
a man’s wrist. 


As the fruit of the effort 
of science greater safety 
and greater savings in time, 
money and materials are 
constantly resulting. 


And never before as 
now, the scientist is helping 
us solve our great problems 
of providing Telephone 
service that meets the in- 
creased demands with 
greater speed and greater 
certainty. 





Universal Service 















Atlantic City! Fa- 
mous for its delight- 
ful climate the year 
round, its invigor- 
ating sea air, its 
Boardwalk and 
endless amusements 
—and hospitable 
home-like Chalfonte 


Tue Lecos Company 


KeF\ ON THe E BEACH AND THE BOARDWALK 
en on Pion. Always Open 





























Where winter's grey, 
skies become blue and 
sunny and the cold 
treacherous blizzards are 
transformed into seduc- 
tive, gentle breezes. 
Vw WwW YW 

Come where health and hap- 
piness await you, and enjoy the 
Winter Season in the sunny 
fairyland of the South. 
GOLF—TENNIS—SURF-BATH 
ING — FISHING — SAILING 
MOTORING—AVIATION, etc 


Through Pullman Trains from 
NEW YORK to ST. AUGUSTINE, 
ORMOND, PALM BEACH, MIAMI 
and to KEY WEST for HAVANA. 


For full information, write 










245 Fifth Ave NewYork (FLAGLER SYSTEM) St. 





The magazine that puts you on speaking terms with your favorite star 





20c A COPY 


For Sale At All Newsstands $2.00 A YEAR 
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| thing because it is a test of what’s in a man. 


| told, the plebe deports himself like a jazz 


| him to render. 


| smiling sheepishly perhaps, but with the 
| mental distress wholly cut out. 





BY ARTHUR 


THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS _ | 


Alaska reindeer meat is to be marketed in the 
United States. Four cold storage plants have 
been completed in Alaska, and in these meat will be 
concentrated for shipment. Nome Wire. 

ND he whistled, and shouted, and 
called them by name; 
“Now, Dasher! Now, Dancer! 
Now, Prancer and Vixen! 
On, Comet! On, Cupid! On, Donner 
and Blitzen!” 
From the top of the map to the cold- 
storage car, 
| And thence to Chicago where meat 
packers are. 


o> 


BOY, PAGE JOSEPHUS! 


AZING at Annapolis is again a sub- 

ject in the news. It is the old clash 

of the immovable body and the irresistible 

There will be noise and smoke, 

interviews and ultimatums, a few expul- 

sions perhaps, and then—hazing at Annap- 

olis will go on as usual. Or if not as 
usual, in some other way. 

Navy folks say that hazing is a good 


If a man’s a weakling, hazing will prove it, 
and the naval service is no place for weak- 
lings. It seems to be conceded that if he 
had not been hazed as a student at 
Annapolis, Farragut could never have run 
the forts at the battle of Mobile Bay. It 
was hazing, doubtless, which made him 
feel at home when lashed to the rigging. 
As for George Dewey at Manila, without 
the hardening, disciplining process of haz- 
ing in his student days, his celebrated, 
“You may fire when you're ready, 
Gridley,” might have been something de- 
plorably weak and wavering. “It’s an 
awful situation, Gridley; I don’t know 
whether we should open fire or not,” or 
something like that. Hazing justified 
itself, you see. 

But at that it seems as though, in the 
interests of harmony, a form of hazing 
might be devised which would satisfy 
both the advocates and the opponents of 
the system. This would not prove as 
difficult as it sounds. Hazing might be 
done by hypnotism. The foes of the 
system say that it is the mental distress, 
the anguish, rather than the physical pain 
inflicted, which make hazing objectionable. 
That being admitted, hypnotic hazing 
would do away with mental distress by 
putting the subject in a trance. 

\ plebe is brought into the presence of 
the assembled upper classmen. The 
“professor” takes him in hand, makes a} 
few passes over his eyes, and he is ready 
to be hazed. “Tell him he’s a jazz band,”’ 
orders the master of ceremonies. Thus 


band. And so on through monkeyhood, 
doghood, or any other unconscious imita- 
tion that the upper classmen may wish 
When it’s over, the pro- 
fessor snaps the plebe right with a few 
more passes, and sends him to his room, 


Boy, page Josephus! 


o> 
FURS AND SILKS 


The winter girl adorns the town, 
Prepared to melt or freeze. 

She’s arctic from her collar down, 
And tropic from the knees. 








AS WE WERE SAYING 


|a new flint spearhead. 


Leslie’s Weel 





H. FOLWELL 


GENIUS UNDER GLASS 
Oper sachet brings the art of 


window-dressing to the very top of its 
stride. The rainbow is a mourning band; 
the prism, opaque glass. A new school of 
window-trimming has come to town; that 
of the pastry shop. Once upon a time, he 
was most skilled at window-dressing who 
best could drape a length of old-rose silk 
against a vase containing a single chrysan- 
themum. But not so now. Window- 
dressing art has progressed. It is now 
largely a matter of intricate cake forma- 
tions, and he commands the highest 
salary who knows to a tint if an eclair 
with purple icing will look well with a 
pea-green napoleon, or whether it should 
be shown in intimate union with a tor- 
quoise-blue cream-pull. 

This is a sample of the problems faced 
by our best window-dressers today. <A 
layer-cake, cross-sectioned to show the 
“pay dirt,” may make or mar a display of 
pastry; lure or repel the passer-by. No 
Japanese simplicity about the pastry-shop 
window; no draping of one pistache 
charlotte russe against a solitary mara- 
schino cherry. The window must blaze 
with color like the massed gems in the 
cave of Ali Baba. And as for restaurants, 
believe us when we tell you that we have 
seen a daisy made of fish! 

Who was the dullard who belittled 
genius by calling it mere ‘capacity for 
taking pains”? 


IRST, the Christmas tree is knocked 
down by a stray goat that runs in 
at the front door; then it is blown up by a 
giant firecracker, left over from last 
Fourth of July. The force of explosion 
sends father out the parlor window just in 
time to be kicked in a neighbor’s yard by 
a passing mule. The goat meanwhile eats 
up all the Christmas presents, and when 
pursued by the household, butts the whole 
family downstairs. “‘Oof!’’ remark the 
family, as they strike the bottom step. 
Note: Nothing crazy about the above. 
It is merely a brief scenario of a Christmas 
comic supplement. 


THE YOUNGER GASOLENE SET 

HE automobile trade, it is pleasant to 

note, is expanding. — Socially, we 
mean. A city agency is sending out in- 
vitations to a course of subscription lec- 
tures—five dollars for the course—on the 
care and maintenance of motor cars. 
Instead of calling at McCloskey’s garage 
to learn from a man in oily overalls what’s 
the matter with your car, and what it will 
cost to fix it, you jump into your dress- 
clothes, your wife dons an evening gown, 
and you both look in at the dazzling, palm- 
studded showroom of the Blank-Dash 
Agency, there to mingle with “the 
people one knows.” 

Not enough has been made of the social 
side of motoring. You buy a new car, and, 
you say informally to Johnson or Smith. 
‘*Got a new machine; drop around some- 
time and look her over.” That is crude. 
A caveman might have talked that way of 
Cards should be 
despatched to those on your acquaintance 
list, announcing that you will be at home 
on a certain afternoon, and inviting them 
to “meet” your latest roadster at a tea. 

oom 

Beware of the man who says he knows of 
“the wettest place on earth.” He may 
merely know where the rainfall is heaviest. 
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MOTOR DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by 
H. W. Slauson, M. E. 


Readers desiring information about motor cars, trucks, accessories or touring 


routes, can obtain it by writing to the Motor Department, ‘“‘LESLIE’S WEEKLY,” 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. We answer inquiries free of charge. 


WHAT TODO WHEN THE ENGINE WILL NOT START 


HIE refusal of the engine to start | pinion does not draw in automatically when 


may be indicated in two ways, 
cither by the failure of the starter | applying leverage if necessary. 
to turn the engine over, or, if the 


} 


current is applied, push it in with the hand, 


If it offers 


| material resistance, you may find that it is 


starter operates properly, the failure of the | jammed; otherwise the difficulty is electrical 


engine to “catch” 
cord. If the 


troubles, depending upon whether or not 
the engine can be turned by hand with ease. 
If there is no response to the starter when 
the starting pedal or button is pushed, the 
trouble may be mechanical and due to a 


Dry Bearing 


which, 


ot seize 
engine has been at 
rest for some time. 
Ii the difficulty can 
be laid to a start- 
ing motor bearing, 
he grease cup sup- 
plying this should 
¢ removed, the pas- 
age ways cleaned 
out thoroughly and 
plenty of kerosene 
and lubricating oil 
njected into the 
opening. 

If the starting mo- 
tor turns without 
oving the engine, 
there is obviously 
me breakage in 
the connection be- 
tween the starting 
otor and the en 
vine. This may be 
lue to a 


Broken Clutch or Key 
vhich allows the 
starting motor to 
revolve without 
turning the gear or 
sprocket which com- 
municates power to 
the engine. If what 
s known as_ the 
Bendex drive is used, 
n which the starting 
motor pinion meshes 
iutomatically with 
the teeth on the fly 
wheel only when cur- 
ent is applied to the 
tarter, the opera- 
tion of this mechan- 
sm should be ob- 
served, either by re- 
noving the floor 
wards or through 
he opening between 
the engine and the 
lash under the hood. 
lt the small starting 


starter itself. 


and run of its own} and will be found within the windings of the 
In either event use the hand 


crank for starting the engine and wait until 
STARTER WILL NOT SPIN THE ENGINE | vou reach a competent electrical repair 


ve may look for mechanical or electrical | man before having this difficulty adjusted. 





two places. 
will be a 


strange as it may seem, may not 
have asserted itself during the previous | 
operation of the engine. 
starting motor bearing or a piston may be- 
come overheated due to a tight 
ment or lack of oil or grease, 
until the 


starting switch. 
adjust- 
and yet will 


DO YOU KNOW? 

1. Why the four-cycle engine is 
more efficient than the two-cycle 
type? 

2. What fuses are for? 


Answers to these questions will be 
found in the next issue of the Mo- 
tor Department. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
IN THE LAST MOTOR 
DEPARTMENT: 


1. Why is the spiral bevel gear 
quieter than the_ old-fashioned 
type? 

As its name implies, the spiral 
bevel gear has the teeth of both the 
pinion and the master gear formed 
in a spiral shape, or slightly curved. 
The ‘‘pitch’’ of this spiral is very 
delicately worked out, with the re- 
sult that the meshing teeth come 
together gradually with a sort of 
sliding motion instead of with the 
direct clash which produces the 
hum in the loosely adjusted bevel 
gear of the ordinary type. 

2. Why does an engine vibrate at 
certain speeds but not at others? 

Vibration 1s produced by the ac- 
tion of unbalanced forces which 
are limited in their motion. A 
flag-pole may vibrate at certain 
wind velocities and not et others, 
depending upon its length and the 
nature of its support. These vibra- 
tions are in the form of waves, 
which, when striking other unsup- 
ported points, ‘‘tuned’’ to the 
proper wave length, set up a corre- 
sponding vibration at the addi- 
tional points. This is known as 
induced, or periodic, vibration. 
We may have several vibrating 
masses in an engine, but one may 
counterbalance the other at cer- 
tain speeds. At other speeds, how- 
ever, the two vibrations may be in 
harmony, in which case_ their 
“‘periods’’ are the same and, in- 
stead of counteracted vibration, 
we have a vibration equal to the 
sum of the two or more. This is 
known as periodic vibration. 


simplest of any on the 
recognized by the large, heavily insulated 


If there is no response to the starting 
motor when the pedal or button is pushed, 
and the starter makes no effort to turn the 
engine over, you may usually confine your 
efforts in the search for the trouble to but 
The most probable source 


Loose or Broken Wire 
Occasionally, a | leading from the battery to the starter and 
This wiring system is the 


car and may be 


cable used to carry 
the excessive cur- 
rent frequently re- 
quired by the start- 
er. Battery con- 
nections, especially, 
are prone to go 
wrong owing to the 
“sulphating”’ of the 
cells and the deposit 
of the greenish-white 
substance on the 
battery terminals. 


The terminal clamps } 


should be loosene¢ 
and cleaned thor 
oughly with am- 
monia, or if none is 
available, the lead 
posts and wire ter 
minals should be 
scraped clean with a 
dull knife. The ap 
plication of vaseline 
will prevent the 
formation of _ this 
obnoxious material 
Be sure to tighten 
the battery connec- 
tions as much as pos 
sible. Examine the 
switch, motor and 
“ground”’ terminals 
and make sure that 
all such screws are 
tight. 

The other prob- 
able reason for the 
failure of the start 
ing motor to turn 
will be 


Worn or Dirty Brushes 
These are heavy 
pieces of carbon 
which are _ inserted 
in the brush holders 
and which make con 
tact with the arma- 
ture as the latter 
revolves. The cu- 
rent generated by 
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...and at the Stock Exchange 


cA fact: 


New York 


Here in the very heart of Wall Street, 


Fatima leads. 


And at the Stock Ex- 


changes of Boston and Philadelphia, 
Fatima is also the largest seller. 


ATIMA 


A Sensible Cigarette 


For Christmas 


fa e 


cen * 


Cartons of 200 appropriately wrapped. 











th or without a belt. 
A loose belt—less liabil- 
y ot abdominal dis- 
orders 


evening clothes — no 
suspender showing from 
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At Leading 


| Ohio Suspender Co. 
Mansfield, O- 





Suspensers 
[Patent 
Well dressed men wear 
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A Christmas gift 
velty and real 
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How Can You Increase 
Factory Efficiency 


By using 
Conveyors 
Cranes 
Industrial Trucks 
Pneumatic Tubes 


Loaders and Unloaders 
? 


ASK LESLIE'S 


News Service Department 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 


In submitting inquiry, you will save time 
by stating the exact conditions to be met. 
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(NERVE CONTROL of the ORGANS OF ELIMINATION* 


How Constipation Follows a Derange- 
ment of the Mechanism, and How 
It Can Most Effectually be Relieved 


A! the rear of the abdo- 
men lies a great “plex- 
us” or nerve center that work 
in a manner similar to a tele- 
phone central switchboard. It 
receives messages from nerves 
in various regions of the body 
and transmits them to minor 
nerve centers or “ganglia,” 
which directly act on the mus- 
cles to be stimulated. Its prin- 
cipal function is to keep in 
operation various mechanical 
processes, of which the most 
important is the proper elimi- 
nation of food waste. 


‘The presence of food waste in 
the colon ready for discharge 
causes a message to pass to 
this plexus. ‘The plexus im- 
mediately forwards this mes- 
sage on to the smaller nerve 
centers which directly control 
the muscles of elimination in 
the walls of the colon. 


Constipation results from fail- 


ure of the colon muscles to 
——o++= Coron -2=—-F—- 
Mail coupon for booklet “Constipation—Auto- 
Intoxication in Adults,” to Nujol Labora- 
tories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), Room 
703, 44 Beaver Street, New sYork. (In 
Canada, address Nujol, 22 St. Francois 
Xavier St., Montreal.) 

Name 

Address Socccceccvceoese 


* In succeeding issues of this publication will appear other articles on the elimi- 
_nation of food waste, based upon the conclusions of leading medical authorities. 





Write for this free booklet 


It tells how you can rid your 
premises in three days of disease- 
carrying, damage-causing, food- 
destroying pests. 

Rough-On-Rats is economical, 
easy to use—and sure. At drug 
and general stores. 


E. S. WELLS, Chemist 
Jersey City, N. J. 








respond to orders. ‘These 
muscles may fail because the 
waste matter in the colon is 
hard and dry, or because of 
reaction from  over-stimula- 
tion created by salts, pills, 
castor-oil, mineral waters, etc. | 
They are “tired out” and un- | 
able to respond—just as a 

jaded horse can no longer re- 

spond to the whip. 

Nujol, unlike cathartics, works | 
only on the waste matter and | 
not on the system. It does not | 
stimulate or harm, and there- 
fore is the safe and rational 
treatment for constipation. | 
Nujol simply softens the food | 
waste and keeps it at the prop- 

er consistency, making it easy 

for the muscles to pass it from 

the body in their normal way. 

In the same process it relieves 

the nerves of over-exertion and | 
enables them to rest. 





Nujol actually prevents consti- | 
pation because it helps nature | 
maintain easy, thorough bowel | 
evacuation at regular intervals | 
—the healthiest habit in the | 
world. It does not cause 
nausea or griping, nor interfere | 
with the day’s work or play. 


harmless | 


Nujol is absolutely 
Try. it. 


and pleasant to take. 


Sold by all druggists, in sealed bottles, 
bearing the Nujol trade mark. 





| TELL TOMORROW’S 
Wasathe weather 8 to tahours Weather 
in advance. Nota toy buta 


—- 
scientifically constructed instrument work - 
Handsome, reliable 








ing automatically. 
and everlasting. 

An Ideal Xmas Gift 
Made doubly interesting by the little fig- 
ures of the Peasant hia good wife, 
who come in and out to tell you what the 
her willbe. Size 6x 


7343 fully guaranteed. Post- . 25 
—_—_— 











rents W. 
DAVID WHITE, Dept. 136,419 F. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis 
Sell our accident and 








. 
yy G E N e S ¢ sickness policies in your 
spare time. Pay $5,000 death, $25 weekly benefit. 
| Premium $10 yearly. Permanent income from re- 
newals. Easy seller. Liberal commissions. 


|| INSURANCE CO., DEPT. H-28, NEWARK, N. J. 











| “IT WANT A DRINK” 


There are a lot of folks in these United States who 
will sympathize with this cunning youngster’s desire 
for a drink. 

This dimpled infant reminding Mamma that it’s 
bottle time expresses an emotion not uncommon in 
these days. 

It would be hard to resist the appeal of this picture, 
"one of the many noted covers that have appeared on 
JUDGE, “‘The Happy Medium.” 

Reproduced in full colors, mounted on a double 
mat, all ready for framing, this appealing picture is | | 
yours for 25 cents, postage prepaid. | 


JUDGE ART PRINT DEPARTMENT 
225 Fifth Avenue 





New York City 








the revolving armature is picked up by|f 
these brushes and transmitted to the 
armature of the electrical system. In the 
case of the motor, the current is led to the 
armature by means of these brushes, and it 
is consequently through them that the 
starter receives its power. Continued 
sparking will eventually burn or wear 
them and they will need to be renewed 
occasionally. 

If the starter is of the type which is 
operated by means of a pedal (instead of an 
electric button) the cover at the end of the 


starting motor may be removed and the | 9nd} 


clamping device which holds the brushes 
against the armature whe the pedal is 
pushed may be pressed with a screw driver. 
If this added pressure serves to start the 
engine, you may be certain that new 
brushes are needed, or that the armature 
has become so dirty as to prevent satis- 
factory electrical contact. A piece of fine 
sand paper may be passed around the 
armature and moved gently in a circum- 
ferential direction to free the surface from 
the accumulated grease and dirt. When 
installing new brushes, remember that the 
exact curvature of the armature must be 
obtained, so that perfect contact will be 
made throughout the entire width of the 
face. This can be done by placing a small 
piece of sand-paper around the armature, 
and moving the brush in such a manner 
that it will always extend in a radial direc- 
tion from the armature and will be worn 
to a. groove of the proper curvature. 


Leslie's Weekl 


Special Opportunities : 


RATENT ATTORNEYS 








Write for Free Guide Book & 
Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model or 
sketch of invention for free opinion of its pateni- 
able nature. Highest references. Reasonable seme. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 813 F St., Washington, D 


Inventors Desiri to secure patent. 
Write for our book, ‘‘How to Get Your Patent.” 
Send model orsketch forour pines its patensebic 
nature. Randolph Co., 789 F St., Washington, D. ( 


Patent Sense. “The Book for Inventors 
and age pong By return mail fFree. Write 
Lacey, Dept. O., Washington, D. C. 

Esta lished 1869. 


Patents—Send for Free Booklet. High- 
est references. Best results. Promptness assured 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., 
Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Make $50 Daily. Something new! 400°, 
Profit. All Business, Professional Men Need _ Ii 
Sells $5. Costs $1. Brooks, Texas, sold 20 First 
Day, Profit $80. B Weekly R ter. Sells 
Quickly. E ience Unnecessary. rite Today 
for Territory Wanted. Sample Outfit Free. Federal 
Association. (102A) Hartford, Conn. 


Agents: $6 to $12 a day easy. 250 light- 
weight, fast selling, popular priced necessities, food 
flavors, perfumes, soaps, toilet preparations, etc. 
Agent's outfit free. Write today. American Prod- 
ucts Co., 2498 Amer. Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Large Manufacturer wants agents to sell 
Ciuaranteed made-to-measure raincoats, $50 to $75 
weekly. Highest commission. Profit in advance. Out- 
fit free. Standard Raincoat Co., 163 W.21st St.,N.Y 


PERSONAL 
Get Highest Cash Prices for New or Brok- 


en jewelry, diamonds (loose or mounted), watches, 
gold, silver or platinum in any amount or form, gold 
or silver ores and n , Magneto-points, oe 
false teeth, war bonds; war stamps, unused stage, 
of any denominat lon —in fact anything of value. 


Patents. 
































Remember that the ammeter showing 
the charge and discharge of the battery is | 
not connected with the starter. You can 
easily tell, however, whether the current ‘ 
pe wssing through the starter or not by o 
serving the effect on the dash-light or on the! 
head-light when the starter button is 
pressed. If these lights grow dim, the cur- | 
rent is passing through the starter and it is | 
unnecessary to look for a broken wire. 
The failure of the engine to start under | 
these conditions will be due to the same 
causes as may prevent the starter from 
turning it over except at a very slow and 
sluggish speed. The most probable cause 
of this difficulty will be a 


Weak Battery 

Remember that the starter represents a 
tremendous drain on the battery and that 
from twenty to thirty times the length of 
time during which the starter button is 
pressed is required to replace the energy 
thus consumed. Your ammeter may show 
that the generator charges the battery at 
ten or twelve amperes, but the discharge 
when the starter is operating may amount 
to two or three hundred amperes. Thus a 
car which is used only for short trips will 
soon require more current for the. starter 
than will be replaced by the generator. 
The remedy is to use the starter less, run 
the car more, or remove the battery and 
— it charged at the local service station. 

A short circuit will cause a discharge of the 
battery, but this is usually avoided by the 
use of fuses in the lighting and horn cir- 
cuit. There is no fuse in the ignition 
circuit, however, and if the engine is left 
with the switch on the current may escape 
from the battery. 


Cold Weather 
requires a battery to be in the best of con- 
dition. Oil rapidly congeals at low tem- 
peratures and becomes heavy and sticky. 
The oil thus left on the walls of the cylin- 
ders and pistons will, therefore, offer con- 
siderable resistance to cranking, and if the 
battery is not well charged this power will 
be necessary to turn the engine over with 
adequate speed to permit ignition. So 
much current is required for cranking the 
engine, that the battery cannot supply 


enough to furnish a fat, hot spark at the | 


spark plugs. It is better to crank the en- 
gine by hand under these conditions and 
allow all of the current from the be ttery | 
to be used for ignition. 

Note:—These “Helpful Hints” of trouble | 


diagnosis and remedy will appear from time 
to time in the Motor Department. 


Send us by mail or express. C sent in return at 
| once. Goods returned in 10 days if you're not satis- 
| fled. The Ohio wm, tH Refining Co., 233 Len- 
/ nox Bl dg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 
Hotels Need Trained Executives—Na- 


tion-wide demand for high-salaried executives; | asi 
experience unnecessary ; we train you by mailand put 
Rte in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, fine 
iving, interesting work, quick advancement; per- 
gy Write for Free Book * Your Big Opport un- 
i * Lewis Hotel Trn'g Sch., Room 1916, Wash.,D.C 











| —”—«&RWDUCCATTIONAALL : 
Salesmen: Earn $3,500 to $10,000 a year, 


City or Traveling. E xperience unnecessary. Quick- 
ly qualify through our amazing System. Free Em- 
ployment Service to Members. Send for Salesman- 
ship Book, list of lines, and full particulars. Nat. 
Salesmen's Tr. Ass'n. Dept. 161W, Chicago, Il. 


SONG-WRITERS 


Song Writers’ Manual & Guide sent 
Free! Contains valuable instructions and advice 
Submit song-poems for examination. We will furnish 
music, cop ht and facilitate publication or sale. 
Knic! ertbocboar Studios, 307 Gaiety Bldg., New York 


PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, ETC. 


Free to Writers—a wonderful little book 
of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas, the ABC 
of successful story and playwriting. Absolutely free. 
Just address Authors’ Press, Dept. 30, Auburn, N.Y. 


MICH. FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


Get a Farm Home. In Mich. 20, 40, 80 
acres make a independent. Stock, poultry, genera | 
farming. $15 to $35 peracre. Small down payment, 
bal eoay monthly terms. Free booklet. Swigart Land 
Co., Z1245 First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
EXCHANGED 


Victor and Columbia Records 
changed for other selections at trifling cost. 

for circular. Established 10 years. Universal 
Record Exchange, 566 Nostrand Ave., New York. 
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Adyertising in this Column 
costs $3.00 aline. A discount of 15% 
is allowed when six or more consec- 
utive issues are used. Minimum 
space, four lines. 

Guaranteed Circulation 500,000 
(at least 95% net paid). 

Manufacturers or others using 
space in this column can give a brief 
outline of their merchandise, propo- 
sition, or services, and then either 
complete the sale or encourage busi- 
ness with descriptive catalogs and 
| follow-up. This suggestion is offered 
to prove the value of good adver- 
tising, with a view that some day, 
appreciating its value, your business 
will increase and you can use space 
on a larger scale. 





Write 





When ordering space please send 
complete ‘‘follow up” so we can be 
thoroughly conversant regarding 
your offering. 
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December 11, 1920 


Uncle Sam: Commtsstonatre 


(Continued from page 742) 


may be, can ask and get fifteen hundred 
francs for about eleven dollars’ worth of 
flimsy material that will tip the scale at 
fourteen ounces, more or less, who can 
shout undervaluation? Surely not Uncle 
Sam. But if any Paris dressmaker gets 
fifteen hundred in real money and upon 
request invoices at seven hundred and 
fifty and the gown examiner finds it out 
in time—woe be unto the fair purchaser! 
She will probably lose her frock, and shout 
for free trade between Riverside Drive and 
the Rue de la Paix forever afterwards; and 
her husband will say what damn fools 
women are, after his interview with the 
district attorney. 

At the Port of New York with ninety- 
five merchandise examiners the ad valorem 
schedules of our tariff act can be divided so 
that the same classes of merchandise are 
always assigned to the same examiners, and 
where the volume of importations warrant 
it, the work of a single expert is confined 
to one or two lines. The smaller or least 
important lines are not sub-divided as 
closely, one examiner being assigned to a 
dozen or so different subjects, and in the 
smaller ports one examiner is sometimes 
required to run the entire gamut of the 
world’s commodities. A morning’s work 
for the custom’s examiner in an inland 
city the size of Cincinnati may be the 
appraisement of Haarlem oil from Holland, 
habutai silk from Japan, trombones, har- 
monicas and jewsharps from Germany, 
anchovies from Norway, cotton piece goods 
from England, china from Limoges, and 
grass baskets from Canada, with a few 
Carrara marble statues from Italy thrown 
in for good measure. He must pass upon 
the correctness of the invoiced values and 
determine the proper rates of duty—then 
he can go out to lunch. During the after- 
noon he may glance at a fifty-thousand- 
franc painting, lovingly finger some hand- 
made lace, decide on the zinc content in a 
shipment of ore and count the stitches in 
some St. Gall embroidery. Then, if he 
hasn’t anything else to do, he can call it a 
day and go home, and I am told he receives 
two thousand dollars per annum for having 
this somewhat diversified assortment of 
knowledge so arranged in his brain cells 
that he can get at the values and rates of 
duty without going entirely /oco. How- 
ever, this work is not so appalling as it may 
appear, for the examiner has a running 
record of prices furnished by the examiners 
of New York who give their entire atten- 
tion to the details of one or two lines. 

The system of training experts in the 
New York Appraiser’s stores is quite flex- 
ible, for examiners are frequently changed 
from one subject to another, depending 
upon the volume of imports. Sometimes 
importations in one line fall off entirely, 
leaving the expert high and dry unless he 
turns to the study of another subject. 
Che examiner of alcoholic beverages after 
the ratification of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment made up his mind that his expert 
knowledge of booze was about ready for 
the discard. His lifelong study of good 
liquor had apparently gone for naught and 
he had visions of becoming the expert on 
birds’-nests from China, or cuckoo clocks 
irom Switzerland, but his fears of losing all 
of his liquid pets were groundless. Former- 
y we imported the ‘“‘hard stuff” so that 
the bartenders might be kept busy and 
support their families. The theory of the 
lariff is to furnish protection to great 
\merican institutions and here we had 
protection for the greatest of them all-— 
the barkeepers union. 

The bed of the examiner is not always 
ne of roses. Imagine the predicament of 
in examiner at Port Townsend suddenly 
aced with a shipment from Vancouver 
onsisting of a corpse, and a casket worth 
it least five hundred dollars. He had 
sworn to do his duty and stand by the 
Constitution of the United States. The 


component material of chief value in the 
casket was metal, and manufactures of 
metal at that time were dutiable at forty- 
five per cent. ad valorem—a matter of two 
hundred and fifty dollars in duty, but was 
Uncle Sam entitled to it? The rabid pro- 
tectionist might contend that the deceased 
should have patronized home industries 


-| when it came to the selection of a coffin 


and the United States as his final resting- 
place. The examiner turned to his tariff 
book for light, but Congress apparently 
had neglected to provide for a dead man in 
a metal casket, either in the free or dutiable 
schedule. He turned to the blanket clause 
which makes everything dutiable that is 
not provided for elsewhere, but received no 
comfort from this paragraph which covers 
manufactured articles or articles unman- 
ufactured. The corpse was neither, though 
the casket was, and yet it seemed too bad 
to require his friend to pay duty after he 
was dead, particularly when he was prob- 
ably not responsible for the purchase of so 
expensive a casket. He decided to let in 
the deceased free of duty, but the coffin 
still remained. He searched the book 
again and found that containers, provided 
they were usual, took the same rate as the 
contents, or if the contents were free, no 
duty. He acted swiftly and logically. 
Wrong or right he had decided that the 
corpse was free and as the casket was cer- 
tainly a usual covering it was free likewise. 
Another examiner was called upon to 
appraise a horse invoiced as one mare 
and dutiable at ten per cent. ad valorem. 
He had about made up his mind that the 
invoiced value was correct when a serious 
complication arose. The mare gave birth 
to a colt, so he reported one colt over in 
the shipment and appraised it at half the 
value of the mother. 

Uncle Sam’s expert merchandise men, 
in testing quality and determining mate- 
rial, certainly make pawnbrokers look like 
bush leaguers. They cannot be too curious, 
though sometimes their anxiety to get to 
the bottom of things leads them into 
difficulties. 

A trainer of white mice, playing the 
Canadian vaudeville circuit, once had his 
collection of rodents sent to an appraiser’s 
stores for examination. The mice were 
frisking around in the cage when the 
examiner of live animals was called to give 
them his official once over. Even a novice 
could tell they were white mice without 
disturbing them. The expert, however, 
wanted to be quite sure, so he reached into 
the cage and drew out a nice fat one for 
closer inspection. All of the others ran out, 
probably as witnesses in case of appeal, 
but none of them ever ran back, thereby 
spoiling an excellent vaudeville act and 
stocking this particular appraiser’s stores 
with white mice for years afterwards. 

A Chinaman in this country received the 
ashes of his brother in a porcelain bowl 
covered with parchment and inscribed in 
Chinese, “Here lies etc.,”’ or whatever form 
of epitaph the Oriental uses. Again the 
curiosity of an examiner got the better of 
him. He removed the parchment and 
found a whitish ash partially filling the 
bowl. He was satisfied, but accidently 
overturned the bowl and the ashes were 
scattered to the four winds. Here was a 
serious predicament. The importer cer- 
tainly would be interested in knowing 
what had become of his brother and trouble 
loomed ahead for Uncle Sam’s expert. 
Substitution was the only way out so hesup- 
plied a twin by filling the bowl with the nice 
flaky ash of several cheap domestic cigars. 

After the merchandise examiner has 
fixed the value of an article and determined 
its identity his troubles are but half over, 
since he must classify it for duty, or report 
it free. The importer, if dissatisfied with 
the rate selected by the examiner, may 
protest to the board of United States 





(Concluded on page 758) 





“Good Bye, Boys!” 


‘‘Today I dropped in for a last word with the boys at the office. Andas I saw 
Tom and Dave there at the same old desk it came to me suddenly that they had 
been there just so the day I came with the firm four years ago. 


‘‘When I started here I was put at a desk and given certain routine things to 


do. It was my first job and I took it as a matter of course. But after a few 
months I began to realize that I was nothing but a human machine—doing things | 
that anyone ould do and that I couldn’t expect to advance that way. 


“So I had a talk with the manager and I'll never forget what he said. ‘If you want to get 

ahead, put in some of your spare time getting special training along the line of your work. We 
want men who care enough about their future not only to do their work well but to devote part 
of their spare time to preparation for advancement.’ 
. “That very night I wrote to Scranton and a few days later had started studying evenings at 
home. Why, do you know, it gave me a whole new interest in our business? Ina few months 
I was given more important work and more money. Since then I've had three increases, six 
months ago I was put in charge of my department, and now my big chance has come—I'm to be 
manager of our Western branch at $5,000 a year! 

“Tom and Dave could never gee a om sense in my studying nights—they : said eight hours s a day 
was Lean S's any man to be bo’ 


had the same chance I Thad INTERNATIONAL” CORRESPONDENCE “SCHOOLS 


















business. 
they could have been big men in the firm to BOX iC SCRANTON, PA 
But they stood still while I went up to one se the oEeplain, w ole ualify 
best jobs in our business. pit just shows what iho, son he 4 I can bon > ad 
spare time training will do.” eee, pamaaiy SALESMANSHIP 
Every day men who have let the International ting and Kys. ADVERTISING 
Correspondence Schools hel elp them are moving ring Window Siemer 
up to more responsible positions and bigger sal-| — ee 
aries. Clerks have me advertising, sales ENGINEER Ralrosd Trainman 
and business managers; mechanics have me ILLUSTRATING 
fore superintendents and engineers; car- Cartooning 
penters have become architects and contractors; aes Seeeanaee 
men and boys have risen from nothing at all t BOOKKEEPER 
splendid positions of responsibility—because in and Typist 
spare hours at noon and night they have learned Cert. Pub. 
to do some one thing well. ENGINEER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
If you want to make more money, show your] be + pn 
employer you're trying to be worth more Ce GOOD ENGLISH 
If you want a b r job, show him you’re | Ballder T 
ing to prepare for Commcn Behool Subjects 
There’s a simple easy way to do it. For Fs | CIVIL SERVICE 
ears the ——a Correspondence Schools Rail Mail C. 
ve been training men and women right in 4UTOMORILE OPERSTING 
thelr own homes whe whenever they had a little time ssmicourone | a 
spare. More than two million have step: Poultry Raising 9 italien 
up in just this way. “More than 130,000 are stud: ay song . 
ingnow. Ten thousand are starting every mon’ eee 
Can you afford to let another priceless hour Dascte 
pass without finding out what the I. C.S. can do] Srcsent..., 
for you? Here is all we ask—without cost, with- ee” as eS 
out obligating yourself in any way, mark and pay > 
mail this coupon. emo ee — - 
SS City. State 














U. $ TaxLawsOpen$t0, D00Iobs 


Corporations and individuals overtaxed themselves mil- 
lions of dollars last beenuse of iquerance of the new 


— Our studerte disorered a $4,000, eee ever payment b 










to who will few hours in 
s Ss spend a few ~ =. cred as bigh 
asi, 2a.” You can your own bome during 


Write Today for Free Book ii°"Osncreanicy is alnne 
U.S.TaxLawlInstitute,2¢, 535", 
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Glove Fashion says: For 
street occasions Women wear 


Hays Buckskin Gloves 













Girls! Girls!! 
Clear Your Skin 
With Cuticura 


Sample each Peat Say Sa. tay = Dh | 

















Regarding Subscription 


SUBSCRIPTION OFFICES: Main office— 
Brunswick Building, 225 Fifth Avenue, NEW 
York. European agent: Wm. Dawson & Sons, 
a Cannon House, Breams’ Bldg., London, 
E. C., England. Annual cash subscription price 

na Single copies of present year and 1919, 
15 cents each; of 1918, 20 cents each; 1017, 30 
cents each, etc. 

Persons representing themselves as connected with 
yo ed should always be asked to produce cre- 


C. MANGE IN ADDRESS: Subscriber's old 
address as well as the new must be sent in with 
ps ae for the change. Also give the number 

Ppearing on the right hand side of the address 
on the pe oe i — from ten days to two 
weeks to make a 

wea DUERTISING “0 “PICES: Brunswick Bldg. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York: Marquette Bldg 
Chicago; Henry Bidg., Seattle, Little Bidg., Bost m4 


Address all Correspondence to LESLIE 








and Editorial Matters 


EDITORIAL OFFICES M ain office—225 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Washingtom represen 
tative— 320 District National Bank Bidg.. 
ington, D. C 

To « ontributors: Les.te’s will be glad to con- 
sider photos submitted by any amateur or pro- 
tessional. Contributions should always be accom- 
panied by postage for their return, if unaccepted. 

Contributors are requested to state—i, Ww hether 
such photographs have been previously published, 
2, Whether they have been,sent to any other paper. 
3, Whether or not they are copyrighted 

Copyright, 1920, by Leslie-Judge Company. En 
tered at the Post-oftice at New York as Second-class 
Mail Matter. Entered as Second-class Matter at 
Post-office Dept., Canada. Published weekiy 
by Leslie-Judge Company, 225 Fifth Ave., New 
York. Reuben P. Sieicher, President. George I 
Sleicher, Secretary. A. E. Rollauer, Treasurer. 

Printed by the Schweinler Press. 


’S, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Write for January 
Investment Guide 


HE Straus Guide to Safe In- 

vestment for January, 1921, 

will be a valuable help to 
you in solving your investment 
problem, and in placing your 
funds safely, in any amount 
from $100 upward. Write for 
it today and specify 


Booklet L-1003 


S.W.STRAUS & CO, 
Established 1882 Incorporated 
New York - 150 Broadway 
Chicago - Straus Building 
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sree 








Offices in Fifteen Principal Cities 





38 years without loss to any investor 



































Bargains | 
That Are 
Rare 


are now available in bonds, preferred 
stocks and even common stocks with 
long standing dividend records. 





We shall be glad to send upon re- 
quest our current market bulletin 
discussing present conditions and the 
position of many attractive securi- 
ties, together with booklet describing 
the desirable issues that are 
now relatively low-priced and may 


many 


be purchased on convenient monthly 
payment terms. 


Write Dept. LW-27 for our booklet 
**Thrift-Savings-Investment,’’ to- 
gether with helpful buying sugges- 
tions. 


CHartes H CrarKsone 


66 Broadway.- NewYork 


TELEPHONES: RECTOR, 4663-4 





























An Extremely Sound 


to yield 8°, 
Limited Issue. 
Secured by property valued at 
more than TWICE the issue. 
Protected by earnings seven 
times interest requirements 
In common with other high grade 
bond issues of equal stability we 
anticipate that a profit may be 
realized on their purchase 


Due Serially. 


Send for details 


Scott & Stump 


Investment Securities 
SPECIALISTS IN ODD LOTS 


Stock Exchange Bldg., Philadelphia 
New York Office 40 Exchange PI. 














Carlisle Chamber ing Coatesville 
Pennsylvania 
Clear, condensed information weekly, on situ- 


ation in business and financial world. Valuable 
to investors and business men. 


Sree on Application 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


42 Broadway New York 





»ma’s five leading crops in 1919 
1 


076,000.00 greater than in 1918. Land 
¢ increasing in proportion to production. 
ney is being used by = lahoma farm 
ers for further development and to increase their 
We have on hand a choice selection of 
NET fi wa t mestanpe securities Write for our 
tive weuvlar 


GODFRE Y-BREWER INVESTMENT CO. OKLAHOMA CITY 





| their old stocks and start to buy new. 





JASPERSS HINTS TO INVESTORS 


ribers 
known a 


Notice.—Sul 
are placed on what 
\f their weekly and to answe 
by telegraph. Preferred . 
and not through any 
all communications are treated confidentially. 
closed. All inquiries should be addressed to 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
should always be given. Anonymous 
of this department are 


*“ Jas pe r 





subscriber: 


7 








HE duration of the period of 
readjustment through which 
the country is now passing 
appears to depend largely on 
the promptness with which 
retailers shall deflate their prices, close out 
The 
general public seems determined not to re- 
sume buying on a generous scale until it is 
convinced that price bottom has been 
reached. There is still abundant buying 


| power everywhere, but there is a psycho- 





| ing 


logical obstacle to renewed _ business 
activity. Although they could afford to do 
it, large numbers of people refuse to pur- 
chase goods that are selling too high on a 
reproduction basis. Wholesalers in vari- 
ous lines have reduced their quotations, 
and yet a host of retailers who bought at 
figures above the latest wholesale ones 
decline to take losses, or even to cut down 
excessive profits. Therefore invoices re- 
main unsold, merchants send no fresh or- 
ders to wholesalers, and the latter cease to 
call on manufacturers for additional sup- 
plies. Here is a vicious circle and owing to 
it business is checked all along the pike. 
Retailers who shall too obstinately stick to 
their non-reduction policy are doomed to 
greater losses in the end. For their hold- 
back cannot stop the stream of deflation 
and somebody else will soon be supplying 
the public with lower-priced goods. 

Most manufacturers seem ready enough 
to join the ranks of the deflators, but many 
farmers are still resolved not to accept less 
than $3 for their wheat and corresponding 
prices for their other products. The 
warning has been given, however, by a 
prominent agricultural expert, that the 
world lacks money to pay $3 for wheat. 
Moreover, production of grain and other 
food-stufis is increasing in Europe—the 
French wheat crop being the best since the 
ante-bellum days—and China has added 
herself to the wheat-exporting countries. 
Deplorable as it is that the tillers of the 
soil should scant encouragement to 
continue their basic industry, there seems 


get 


| to be required a financial sacrifice an even 


their part. In some sections the farmers 
are taking their medicine bravely. 

The dropping of certain wholesale prices 
has already gone so far that experienced 
observers believe rock basis there has been 
nearly reached. Actually, some commodi- 
ties are not now far from pre-war figures 
and further serious decline in them does not 
appear probable. Other commodities are 
rapidly falling. With the great primary 
markets thus being put in order, completed 
readjustment may not be so far off. A 
wave of buying may then sweep over the 
land and set the wheels of industry in 
rapid motion. 

In the meantime, it is well to consider the 
favorable aspects of the situation. Among 
these is the financial strength of the lead 
industrial corporations, which have 
rolled up high surpluses and large working 
capitals since 1915. These organizations 
cannot fail to pull through with little set- 
back. Their production and sales have 
temporarily shrunk, but will be restored 
in time. Labor is alive to the necessities 


to Lesiie’s WEEKLY at the home 
Preferred List, 
rs to inquiries on financial questions and, 
s must remit $7 dir ctly to the office 
subscription agency. No 

A two-cent postage stamp should always be in- 
** Jasper, 
Full name and exact 
COMMENIC 
not extended to members of clubs 








office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

entitling them to the early delivery 
in emergencies, to answers 
of Lesuie’s in New York, 
charge is made for answering questions, and 


> Financial Editor, Lesur’s WEEKLY, 
street address, or number of postoffice box 
will not be answered. The privileges 
who are not individual subscribers. 


ations 


of the case, and proving increasingly 
tractable. The banks are sound and 
strong and are protecting legitimate indus- 
tries, while checking the tendency to 
over-inflate credit. To them is due in 
large measure the orderly progress of the 
readjustment. They have things well in 
hand. The expressions of prominent 


bankers as to the future are hopeful and! 


confident and none of them admits the 
possibility of a panic or hard times. So 
high an authority as Francis H. Sisson, of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, foresees a prosperous year in 1921. 

Important capitalists declare that the 
tide is turning for the better. The great 
Middle West is reported to be prosperous, 
despite the dullness elsewhere, and a Bos- 
ton banker states that numerous clients 
are paying up loans long before they are 
due, a sure sign of sound financial condi- 
tions. Export affairs leave much to be de- 
sired, but the financiers are about to take 
hold of them with a firm hand. We shall 
eventually have a brisk foreign trade and 


an improvement.in the shipping business. | 


Predictions of ‘an avalanche of failures” 
~arly in the new year are not upheld by 
conservative sentiment. 

One indication that brighter days are at 
hand is the announced purpose of leading 
department stores throughout the land to 
commence at once to place orders with 
manufacturers for spring goods. Such 
confidence in the future should have a far- 
reaching and reassuring effect. The ex- 
ample is likely to be widely followed. New 
buying should and may become universal. 
When it does, manufacturing plants will 
reopen and run towards capacity, and in- 
dustry and commerce will hum once more. 
And long before the revival of business on a 
liquidated foundation the securities market 
will stealy itself and perhaps _ begin 
to show a bullish disposition. 

The recent slumps in the stock list may 
have been only discounting the worst in the 
business world. Now, then, is the time for 
those with liquid capital to select from the 
bargains that are as plenty as blackberries. 
Not every issue is a purchase, but there are 
many which have stood the test of de- 
pression and panic for a period of years 
without suspension of dividends, and these 
are today more desirable than ever before. 

H., PHILADELPHIA, PA.: The Westinghouse 7 
cent. bonds are of course better thought of than the 
stock and are a sound investment at present price. 
Bell Telephone 7's are also in the desirabie class and 
Penna-Ohio Power & Light 74's are well regarded. 

S., Lena, Wis.: You had better not seek cheap 
bonds, but those that are safe. Your capiti ul is too 
small for speculation. International 
Marine 6's are good. Pennsylvania R. R. 7’s, N, if 
Central 7's, Delaware & Hudson 
Northwestern 7's, Southern Pacific 7 per cent. notes 
and Louisville & Nashville 7 per cent. notes, are safe 

H., Danvitte, Pa.: There is apparently a good 
long-pull speculation in the Hudson & Manhattan 
Co s mortgage 5 percent. bonds. Interest on these 
bonds has been cumulative since Jan. 1, 1920, 
rhe balance of the company’s net income in 1010 
available for interest on these bonds was more thai | 
2 per cent. an increase over 1918. It seems reason- | 
able to expect a rising revenue, as the company's 
traffic must increase in coming years. The indica 
tions are that interest will some day be paid on 
these securities 

S., Dayton, Onto: 
clude real estate and farm mortgage bonds. 





Non-fluctuating securities in 
There are 


per | 


Me til 
's, N.Y, | 20 Broad Street 
7's, Chicago & | 


Leslie’s Weekly 





An Excellent 
Long Term Investment 
Providing 


SAFETY OF PRINCIPAL 
AND HIGH YIELD 


Cities Service 
Company 


Series D 7°, Debentures 
To Yield 8.45% 


Interest earned 12 times 
Circular ‘“‘D” 


on request 


Henry L. Doherty 


& Company 
Bond Department 
60 Wall Street, New York 
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fc YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
j TO SAVE! 


Buy An INVESTORS BonD 
| On Partial Payments 


WHETHER you can save 
$10 or $500 a month 
our aoe payment plan 


will inter- 
est you. It [¥ 
offers the }j 
same conven- 
ienceandsafe- 
ty as a sav- 
ings account, 
plus double |} 
the interest. |¥ 
] [Nvestors first mortgage 
bonds pay 7% and are secured 
by high-grade, income producing 
property. They are backed by a house 
with sixteen years’ experience, affiliated 
with one of Chicago's most substantial 
banks. Principal and interest have al- 
ways been paid promptly. Denominations 
$100, $500,$1000. Federal income tax paid, 
Write today for otresting and 
instructive booklet No. 1-105. 


INVESTORS | 
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Home ¥ 
INVESTORS BONDS 
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f Keep Posted 
‘|| On the Rails 


The investor in rails will find our 
Monthly Railroad Bulletin 
valuable as a guide to further investments and 
as a safeguard for his present holdings. It is 
complete, concise and thorough in scope. 
Odd Lots and Partial 


Payment A 
Send for Builetin No. 8 
JAMES M. LEOPOLD & CO. 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
7 WALL STREET NEW YORK 


























‘THE STOCK MARKET 


offers splendid opportunities with Puts and Calls. Hand- 
some profits made out of them the past 18 months, ip 
U.S. Steel, Baldwin and many other stocks. Write for 
booklet L, which explains how Puts and Calls operate. 


WILLIAM H. HERBST 
New York City 





Under This Heading 
“Free Booklets for Investors” 


on page 755 you will find a descriptive 
list of booklets and circulars of in- 
formation which will be of great value 
in arranging your investments to pro- 
duce maximum yield with safety. A 
number of them are prepared espe- 
cially for the smaller investor and the 
“Beginner in Investing.” 
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H. S. Magraw 


State superintendent of 
Banks of Montana, who 
has urder his official su- 
pervision 278 State 
banks and 8 private 
banks, whose aggregate 
deposits exceed 

,000,-000. Montana 
has also 145 National 
banks with deposits to- 
taling about $94,000,000. 


© Crvomrwoop & uNpeRwoon 


H. H. Merrick 


President of the Great 
Lakes Trust Co. of Chi- 
cago and also President 
of the Associated Com- 
merce of Chicago. He 
was formerly president 
of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Credit Men and 
of the influential Missis- 
sippi Valley Association. 


OLONIAL PRES* 


Thomas B. Macaulay 


President and managing 
director of the Sun As- 
surance Company of 
Canada and probably 
the Dominion’s foremost 
insurance man. He has 
been president of the 
Actuarial Society of 
America and of the Cana- 
dian Life Assurance 
Managers’ Association. 





meritorious issues of these classes paying as high as 
© per cent. or 7 per cent. They are very popular 
among investors who are nervous over changing 
prices and who dislike any thing that savors of specu- 
lation. They are especially suited to the feminine 
investor. 

J., Brooxtyn, N. Y.: In a recent issue of Lrs- 
uk’s, holders of first and second Liberty Loan 4’s 
were urged to avail themselves of the conversion 
orivilege whicn it was stated would expire on No 
vember 15 and December 15 respectively. But the 
Treasury Department has informed us that this 
privilege will continue after tne dates mentioned. 
The Secretary of the Treasury may suspend or 
terminate the extended conversion privilege upon 
six months’ notice, but no such notice has been 
issued nor is one contemplated. 


New York, December 4, 1920. JASPER. 


Free Booklets for Investors 

To the average investor a booklet, “Five Suc- 
cessful Methods of, Operating in ine Stock Mar- 
ket,” written by an expert and issued by Sexsmith 
& Co., 107 Liberty Street, New York, will be 
interesting and helpful. Ask the company to send 
you booklet D-15. 

Safety and 7% are promised to purchasers of the 
irst mortgage bonds dealt in by G. L. Miller & Co., 
Inc., 1049 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. These bonds 
ire so amply secured that they are regarded as in 
the ciass of conservative investments. Write to the 
mvt for 1ts current offerings and its free book 

‘Seleccing Your Investments.” 

Soni day interest rates in this country will have 
« considerable decline. Then mortgages on real 
estate will be more desirable than ever. Bradford 
& Co., Southern Building, Washington, D. C., 
are offering 7% mortgages secured by Washington 
real estate in amounts to suit any requirement 
or particulars write to the company for its ex- 
nlanatory booklet No. L-55 

Taking time by the forelock, S. W. Straus & Co., 

iso Broadway, New York, and Straus Bldg., 
Chicago, have issued the Straus ‘‘Guide to Safe 
Investment for January 1921.””. This should prove 
helpful in solving investment problems and in 
showing how to place funds s afely in amounts from 
$ioo upwards. Those interested will apply to 
Straus & Co., for booklet L-1003. 

Everybody ” desires to be financially independent. 
The right path to that goal for most people is 
proper investment of their savings. Well-secured 
bonds at this time are most attractive because of 
“se generous yield on the low market figures. 

For a list of bond investments and the details of 

monthly payment plan which facilitates purchase 

apply for 95-DD to Dunham & Co., 43 Exchange 
Place, New York, or 414 Caswell Block, Milwaukee. 
Thousands of clien.s seeking conservative in 





vestments have obtained satisfactory service from 
the Mercantile Trust Co., of St. Louis, Mo., a 
member of the Federal Reserve System, with 
resources of over $67,000,000. Tne company 
makes a specialty of safe bonds yielding from 4! 
to © per cent. and exempt from Federal Income 
tax. 
any address pampnlet BL-1 
of desirable offerings. 

Rare bargains may now be picked up in bonds 
preferred stocks, and common stocks with long 
dividend records. A bulletin discussing present 
conditions and the position of many attractive 
securities, and a booklet describing desirable issues 
tnat are low-priced and may pe purcnased on the 
a payment plan, may be obtained of Charles 

Clarkson & Co., 66 Broadway, New York 
W rite to the firm’s department LW-27 for its 
booklet, “‘ Phrift-Savings Investment,” ps.) nelpful 
buving suggestions 

With its immense resources and its connections 
with the principal banks in foreign countries. the 
National Bank of Commerce in New York is 
enabled to offer to its clients a world-wide banking 
service. Such service is bound to be in increasing 
demand as the world recuperates from the effects 
of the late World War and industrial and com 
mercial activities are resumed in Europe and else 
where on the globe. Captains of industry and 
commerce will find it to their great advantage to 
get into close touch with this important financial 
institution. 


20 giving full details 


The company’s bond department will send to | 


Many investors are wondering what effect the | 


change of administration at Washington will have 
on the prices of stocks and bonds and on foreign 
exchange. Babson’s latest Snecial Barometer 
Letter presents the facts of tne present sicuation 
and forecasts conditions urder the new adminis 
tration. Its information is vitally oe ant to all 
investors. This letter, and a pooklet, “Getting the 
Bes. for your Money,” may be obtained without 
charge by sending for Bulletin M-23 to the widely 
known Babson Statistical Organization, Welles!ey 
Hills, 82, Boston, Mass. This is tre largest organi 
zation of its character in the world. 

Hydro-Electric projects are attracting increasing 
attention from en.erprising capitalists. In the 
great Pacific Northwest there is immense still un 
developed water power, that in Oregon 
approximating 2,800,000 horse-power. Such vast 
unused natural resources invite the consideration 


of prospective manufacturers and others seeking | 


important investments. A mass of well-arranged 
information regarding the resources and opportuni 
ties of the Pacitic Northwest has been accumulated 
by the long-established Ladd & Tilton Bank of 
Portland, Oregon, the oldest in that whole section. 
The bank welcomes inquiries from interested per 
sons and will send to any address its booklet, 
“Know Portland and the Northwest. 


The World’s Greatest ‘Producer 


HE United States is the most produc- | 
It leads all the | 


tive country on earth. 
rest of the globe in yields of the mine, the 
sil, and the factory. 
und cogently set forth by Judge Elbert H. 
Gary, 


United States Steel Corporation, in an |‘ 


address which he made before the Ameri- 
can Tron & Steel Institute, as its president, 
in New York, in May, 1920. Judge Gary 
then said: 
“Nojwithstanding the United States 
has on? 6 per cent. of the world’s popu- | 


lation, nd but 7 per cent. of the world’ s|* 


land, ¥ produce: 
“20 p¢ ont. of the world’s supply of gold. | 
25 » cent. of the world’s supply o 


This fact was tersely | 





“40 per cent. of the world’s supply of iron 
and steel. 

“40 per cent. of the world’s supply of lead. 

“40 per cent. of the world’s supply of silver. 

‘so per cent. of the world’s supply of zinc. 


chairman of the Board of the/ “52 per cent. of the world’s supply of coal. 


‘6o per cent. of the world’s supply of 
aluminum. 

‘60 per cent. of the world’s supply of copper 

“60 per cent. of the world’s supply of 
cotton. 


| ‘66 per cent. of the world’s supply of oil. 


“75 per cent. of the world’s supply of corn. 

‘85 per cent. of the world’s supply of 
automobiles?” 

In face of a marvelous showing like that, 


f; who can for a moment doubt the future 


prosperity of this country? 


alone | 





Learn to Make — 
Money Work! 


Dept. M-23, Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, Mass. 
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Faéts for 2 
CAREFUL INVESTORS i 


Modern Discoverers 
of Opportunity 
ACH new discovery and inven- 


tion multiplies opportunities for 
new and greater achievements. 


Such achievements are no longer 
financed by kings and queens, like 
the venture of Columbus. The 
privilege of investing in modern 
achievements is open to everyone. 


Our Monthly Securities List brings 
together offerings which’ we have 
investigated and recommend as de- 
This list may 
be had at any one of our offices 
in fifty leading cities, or will be sent 
direct upon request for L.150. 


sirable investments. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
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UR book “Men and § 


Bonds,”’ giving in- 
formation on the follow- 
ing subjects, will be sent 
on request. 


Why we handle only carefully 
investigated investment se 
curities, 


The wisdom ‘of purchasing 
securities from a Company 
large enough to maintain 
far-reaching investigation 
service. 


ee ee ee ea corns oe et 


The importance of buying in- 
vestment securities from a 
house with more than 50 
offices and _ international 
connections and service. 


Why the careful investor. se- 
lects securities from a broad 
range of offerings. aS 


How 10,000 miles of National 
City Company's private 
wires keep our offices in 
leading investment centers 
of the country in constant 
touch with our New York 
headquarters. 


Your advantage in 
with a Company whose rep- 
resentatives talk with an 
average of 3,000 banks a 
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day 


Why these sales representa- 
tives are especially qualified 
to helpfully discuss your in- 
dividual investment needs. 


For a copy of this book 
address our New York 
office, asking for L. 139. 


BONDS 
PREFERRED STOCKS 
ACCEPTANCES 














vest or is ambitious to build = 

fortune, should write today for 
our booklet on business leadership. It ex- 
plains the new science of profitable invest- 
ment and money making as developed from 
scientific knowledge of the operation of the 
Great Law of Action-Reaction in business. 


Eve MAN who has money to in- | 





W.S.S. 


department stores and a multi- | 
tude of other 
places. 
for the letters 


Look 


Stamps for 


offices, banks, 


W.S.S. 





Wi Send for our 
rite Today booklet “‘7'raining 
Sor Business Leadership.” It contains in- 
formation of vital importance for every man 
now Was or expects to have money to 
lavest. te today. No obligation. 


Babson Institute, Inc. 


| speech by 
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HIS 


‘‘War Babies’”’ 


225 FIFTH AVENUE 


amusing picture, in 


full 


colors, 9x12, mounted on a heavy 
mat, ready for the frame, will be 
sent postpaid for twenty-five cents. 


JUDGE ART PRINT DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK CITY 
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ARE “aa 
LIFE INSURANCE? 


Are You Afraid of Being Turned Down? 
Is your heart right? Is your blood pressure normal? 
Are your kic ine ys functioning? Are you rheumatic? 
Are you prematurely old? Ask yourself these ques- 
tions before you submit yourself for inspection to 
the insurance company’s medical examiner 
Don't risk rejection. If you are turned down by one 
company, others are suspicious 
of you and you may never be 
able to get insuranc Youcan 
put yourself in condition to 
pass the insurance examination 
by taking, a little while in 
advance, my course for the 
strengthening and upbuilding 

of the human body 

My system works 1% 

men who have become 

ered in body and weakened in 
mental force and vital energy. 
Men well advanced in age, like 
t aged before 





restored 
rous manhood by 
y Course, and in a 





adopting n 
remarkably short period of time 
fitted themselves to pass the 
medical examination with fly- 
ing colors—gaining in health 
and happiness themselves, at 
the same time gaining protec- 
tion for their families through 
life insurance 
DOPE WON'T FOOL THE 
EXAMINER 
ordinary 
» the im- 
sically 
P applie s for lite 
insurance. Certainly he must 
realize he cannot dope himself 
tofool theexaminer. Dope will 
not restore good heart action. 
Dope won't relieve biood pr 
sure. Dope won't regulat 
Only woe yugh such a co 
ral means, such as I pro- 
nd harmone- 


Surely ery man of 
intelligence can gra 
tance 





STRONGFORT 
the Perfect Man 
and bladder 
ent, by purely na 
can the system be so attu ned 
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if You CanTellit from a 
GENUINE DIAMOND Sendit bak 


To prove our blue-white MEXICAN DIAMOND closely 
resembles a genuine diamond with same DAZZLING R¢ AIN- 


BOW FIRE, 
Solitaire Ring Cat. price $4.98) for Half Price to Intro- 
duce, $2.63, or in Gents Heavy Tooth Belcher Ring (Cat 
price $6.26) for $3.25. Our finest 12k Gold Filled mount- 
ings. GUARANTEED 20 YEARS. SEND NO MONEY. Just 
mail postcard or this ad. Stats size. We will mail at once C 

0. D. If not ple ened re oy in 2 days for money back less 
handling charges 
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Merican Diamonds 


Free toYou 


We will deliver right into your hands 
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Electric Cleaners 


listed below and let you try the cleaner thor- 
oughly in your home before you pay a cent. 
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$3.50 after trial 
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Monthly Payments 


We pay express charges anywhere 
s SO Information and advice freely given 
—— This offer may be withdrawn at anytime 
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NEW wortp oF 


THE OLDEST PORTR. 


ORTRAITS by Old Masters are| 
current works of art compared 
with a baked-clay “snapshot’’ |} 
just discovered by the archzolo- 

| gists of the University of Pennsylvania. | 
| It is a royal personage whose likeness has | 
been identified: his name, [bi-Sin; 
| Sumerian; his little day upon this earth, 
12,300 B. C., or thereabouts.- In the} 
| opinion of Dr. Leon Lagrain, curator of the | 
| Babylonian section of the University | 
Museum, the tablet bears the oldest por- | 
| trait of a human being extant. 

And that is not the only interest that 
|attachestoit. There are two othe T points. 
'One: the baked-clay portrait is part of a 











| 


| 


| 
Parcels Post in the year 2,300, B.C. 
| 
| postage stamp. It sealed a packet of 
| gold sent by the High Priest of the Temple | 
jof Ur (in which Abraham later worshiped) 
to a banker named Shulpae. His rever- 
ence may have been opening an account. 
Second: it shows a Babylonian king 
smooth shaven, ‘“‘an astonishing thing,” 
according to Dr. Lagrain. 

The postage stamp process was simple; 
as simple as pressing a seal-ring down upon 
hot wax. An engraved cylinder was 
rolled over the soft clay, and today, in the 
museum of the University of Pennsylvania, 
king Ibi-Sin’s features and the flounces on 
his royal robe—characteristic of the period 

are 
High Priest of Ur applied the pressure of his 
hand. There is no doubt about its being 
the King’s portrait, for those who can 
read the tablet writing say it so states in 
plain language. It was unusual for a king 
to give anyone his picture, and the High 
Priest of Ur was exceptionally honored, but 
by the wording of the tablet there is no 
doubt that this was exactly what hap 
pened. An examination of the seal, 
produced in the illustration, will show that 
ithe High Priest (left, standing) was 
| mighty well pleased with the royal gift. 

As to the smooth-shaven face, that is a 





Address 





756 


matter of tremendous concern to arche 


one 


his race, | B 


| derstanding, a sort of gentleman’s agree- 





a packet of gold which the High Priest of Ur dispatched to his banker. 


as clear and distinct as when the| 


SCIENCE 


41IT IN THE WORLD 


ologists. To quote Dr. Lagrain: “It gives 
a clue to the personal appearance of the 
Sumerians, who were not a Semitic race,” 
theory being that they were more 
akin to the Chinese than to western types. 

Even the most casual student of things 
ibylonian—even though he be but a fre- 
quenter of museums—knows that the pre- 
vailing style was the beard; an ample one, 
elaborately barbered. Smooth- shaven 
royalty is “astonishing,” to use Dr. 
Lagrain’s word, because of a seeming un- 





ment, among bz ibyloni in kings, not to dis- 
courage a belief on the part of the com- 
mon people that hevodibety rulers were 





A baked-clay postage stamp, sealing 


|gods. As early as we can go back, there 
is never a figure of a beardless god, and it is 
considered a tenable theory that any king 
not endowed by nature with “the mak- 
ings,” wore a false beard so as not to lessen 
his hold upon the populace. 

Ibi-Sin seems to have been a king who 
would not play the game according to the 
rules. He was the last King of Ur, how- 
ever; thelast of his dynasty, and it may 
| have been that this fact influenced him to 
take off the royal make-up, and further to 
defy precedent by giving away his por- 
trait. Ibi-Sin may have originated the 
theory, ‘‘the king can do no wrong.” 

The Babylonian section of the Univer- 
|sity of Pennsylvania Museum has done 
much to bring the Near Eastern past into 
the focus of the present. Its translators 
have shown us that four thousand years, 
more or less, have made little difference in 
the ways of the world. It is generally | 
held that cuneiform writing (wedged- | 
shaped letters) was invented by the = 











merians. Whether they brought it with 
them into Babylonia or developed it after 
their settlement in that country, is a 
; question yet to be answered ‘The earliest 
| texts are more than six thousand ye: wet 
old: the latest come from the first cen- | 
tury, B. C. \ 
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every gas-jet a 
furnace, It ives 
you heat where and 
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el, will ke warm 


It is 4 
safe, and free from carbon. 

In two styles: for heat- 
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lighting. 
For heating only, $1.78 9: 
For heating and lighting, $ 25 
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IARIES have been the 
same for centuries, you 
say, but these are different 
Twelve, neatly bound, vest 
pocket monthly diaries, each 
4% x 2% inches, 32 pages. 


A page for each day— 
a book for each month 


The current month's happen 
ings right in your pocket 
Don't carry a bulky year diary 
Here's the handiest, most con 
venient, pocket Diary and 
Daily REMINDER ever de 
vised—the 12 books in a neat 
desk holding-box will be sent 
p.p. prepaid on receipt of $1.00. 
Order right now. 


THE J. C. HALL COMPANY 










| liquids accurately from 1 to 200 percent proof 


68 W. Exchange St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


TAMMERIN 


Benjamin Nathaniel Bogue, who stammered 
himself for twenty years so badly he could 
hardly talk, originator of The Bogue Unit 
Method for Restoring Perfect Speech and 
Founder of The Bogue Institute for Stam- 
merers and Stutterers (Founded 1901), an 
Institution with national patronage strongly endorsed by 
the medical profession, has written a 288 page book, 
telling how he corrected his stammering. Contains defi- 
nite and authoritative information. Sent anywhere to 
readers of Leslie's Weekly for 25 cents coin or stamps t 
cover postage and mailing. Address 

BENJAMIN BOGUE, President 


4150 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N, Ill. St., Indianapolis, Indiana 


A GAS SAVER--POWER PRODUCER 

5 to 8 miles more per gallon of gas, more speed, a quicker 
pickup, more power on the hills. 

A device guaranteed to do what we claim or refund your money. 

Very ) en 2 to ste. If not at your dealers write for one 
NOW MONEY. 

No. 1 for onal cars under 25 H.P. . $2.50 
No. 2 for large cars over 25 H.P. $3.50 
State if car has Vacuum system 
Send no money. Pay when wou receive. 
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“ highly endorsed by eminent 
physicians, Send your order at once. Don’t delay. 


Truth Pub. Co., Dept. BL-1402 Broadway, N.Y. 


$1. OO sp COMPLETE, ouTFIT 
ALCOHOLIC SPIRIT HYDROMETER 
Directions FREE, Will test 
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December 11, 1920 


eA Pearl Trade Hunch 


(Concluded from page 741) 


Nort’ River. It’s cheap, see? What yer 


say?” 

“Red, you know me! I’m _ taking 
chances, if I do. Besides, every bit I’ve 
got—ten thou’— No! I’ve more than 
that!” 

Red showed the string. Adacker count- 
ed down the money in that curtained little 
cubby. He paid, really, every dollar he 
had, barring expenses. Red Logan re 
ceived $16,500. Adacker slipped the string 
into his inside pocket and the two sepa 
rated. Probably they were the two most 
satisfied men in the city. 

Only once in a lifetime do men have a 
chance to do business like that. In the 
course of a year or two, Adacker could feed 
those beautiful, but not at all unique 


pearls, into the fresh-water trade. He | 


would make a profit of not less than $80,- 
(00, perhaps $100,000. If the price of 


pearls kept going up, he would make more | 


than the value of the string, as conserva 
tively estimated by Ermale and Tollas- 
Dean. 

He slipped into his hotel like a thief. 
His absence might easily be a link in proof 
against him; it was one of the chances he 
must take; but his business in New York 
was done, for this trip. He was so cau- 
tious, so crafty, that he turned out the 
light before slipping the pearls from his 
pocket. Then he pulled them, one by one 
from the string, which he drew out of the 
holes, and burned in his ash tray. He 
scattered the pearls in little envelopes of 
strong, linen paper and packed them away 
in his leather gem case. 

In the morning he drove in a taxi to the 
railroad, and ran to catch a train West. 
His neck crawled at every uniform he saw, 
and at every man who might be a plain- 
clothes officer. He paused to grab up sev- 
eral morning papers, and did not breathe 
freely till he was in his reservation. There, 
however, he read with satisfaction complete 
accounts of the nervy, window-smasher’s 
success in taking advantage of the foolish 
carelessness of the jewelry company. 


| pearls had been removed from the win- 


Is Within 
YourReachWhen 


YouBuyFromUs! 4 


dead ones he saw in the rifts. At Utica | 
he tried to buy an evening paper, but it 
was too early for any but New York bull- 
dog editions. At Syracuse, however, first 
editions were out. 

Sure enough, there was news in the paper 
from New York about a window-smashing 
robbery. It was brief; it was to the — 


point; and it was full of suspense and sur- ! 


oa) 





prise. It was for Adacker the most as- 
tounding thing he had ever read. 





Window-Smasher Takes Bait 


New York, Wednesday :—Last 
| a robber broke the middle window of 

the Tollas, Dean & Co. jewelry store 
| and made way with a string of pearls 
| lying there for display to the theater 
| crowds. At first it was reported that 
| the Ermale Slippery River pearl pocket 
| string had been stolen, and a value of 
$100,000 had rewarded the thief’s ef . 
| fort. But when Mr. Tollas, summoned Bist Cus Syunp in Advanse 
| to the Tenderloin Station by the police, 
| was interviewed, he said the genuine 


command. rt sole aim and purpose is 


face of present high labor and material prices. 


down. 


w Free Plan Book 


dow at sunset, as usual, and imitation 
pearls substituted. He said the artificials 
were valued at about $150, having been 
made to order, to go with the genuine 
pearls when sold. The loss of the string 


by insurance. repairs. 


Adacker nearly fainted. He slumped] tepprer ee er 
down in his seat. For years he had de 
tested artificial pearls. He had regarded 
them with a hate that he could not have 
explained, and which was, in the light of 
what had happened to him, proven to be a 


ings for quick Industrial housing. 


climate. 50 different plans. 


Plumbing and Heating! 








Adacker, for hours, watched the Hudson 
River and the Catskills and all the overly- 
ing autumnal foliage scenery. He was at | 
peace with the world. Already he was| 
calculating and planning to obtain full! 
price in the legitimate marts for these | 
pearls. It had not often fallen to him to take | 
a great load of fresh-water pearls to New 
York, and having sold them all for cash, 
to convert the cash into other pearls, 
promising up to 700 per cent. profits! 

“And IL bet that Tollas-Dean and 
Ermale fall out, settling up, for no burglar in- 
surance company in the world would pay 
up for such foolishness.” Adacker 
grinned. “It'll put a crimp in Ermale’s 
ready cash field-buying, too! A man 
don’t lose $80,000 gross, and half by Tol 
las-Dean for their carelessness, and not 
feel it. What a lawsuit they'll have!” 

Never had the Mohawk Valley looked so 
beautiful to Adacker! He wondered if the 
Mohawk River wouldn’t vield a pearl or 
two, some time, since mussel shells were 
there in the eddies, as he knew from the 





hen Christmas Comes 


By Lee SuHiprry 


y dee hand of the world seems hard, 
The heart of the world seems cold, 
Of ygliish schemes seem all its dreams, 
Ad its only goal seems gold. 
Vel 
i world the mask removes 
ve tender part of its kind, true heart, 
we learn how much it loves. 


thenever Christmas comes, 


by 


hunch. Ermale had had a hunch, and with 
business thoroughness had taken advan- 
tage of it to make a small fortune and to 
gain fame in addition. 

Adacker writhed in his seat. Out of the 
very thing that cost him a year’s profits, 
Ermale was assured of another master 
stroke in increasing his fame. The under- | 
world, all the gem specialists who lurked 
to profit against the trade, would laugh at | 
this joke on Adacker. Rumor would carry 
the story on wings. Some day, up there 
in Ermale’s office, the tradition would be 


ing plants, pipeless furnaces and 
plumbing material of every kind 
—the product of America’s holes 
makers. Our mammoth plumbing 
stock offers you unlimited possibili- 
ties for you to save money. Our 
heating plants are guaranteed to heat 
your home in any weather with big 
fuel economy. Mail the coupon for 
em our Plumbing and Heating Book and 
Hi i mem get the benefit of our expert 
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is the time to build 
your Harris Home! 


: And here is a mighty organization of thirty great de- 
night rtments ready to serve you. Managed by expert material 

an designers and practical builders. We have vast stocks 
bought at huge quantity price savings which is now at your 


To help you get a home that will prove entirely satisfactory 
at a price that will mean a substantial saving even in the 


The combined efforts of these great departments in 
experimenting and testing materials and methods of construction 
have produced for you aGUARANTEED home, expert machine 
cut, bundled and marked—the last word in building economy. 


So sure are we of the super-excellence of our ma- 
terial and our GUARANTEED Ready-Cut System that we will 
ship you any HARRIS HOME without the payment of one cent 
Plan Book explains our liberal terms fully. 


The latest edition is waiting for you, contains our 

FREE PLAN OFFER and photographic reproductions, with floor 

plansand specifications of 100 beautiful homes. Mailcoupon today. 
Building Material of All Kinds 


For over a quarter of a century, thrifty wise buyers 
and the window damage is fully covered | have realized that here is the “open door” to real economy, 

: whether it be a brand new home or material for improvements or 
Our big stocks of brand new building material, all pur- 
chased in tremendous quantities at savings that are passed along 


“PRESTO-UP” Patented Bolt-together Buildings! 
The wonder buildings ofthe age. Guaranteed build- 


Individual Homes, etc., extra 
strong, practical and suitable for all year round habitation in any 
ey come to you in easily handled 
sections—painted and stained, ready to bolt together and move in 


Hot water and steam heating systems, warm air heat- 
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told in barefaced detail. 
Ermale would smile, at first. 





Then his | 
face would grow grave. He would w histle | utomobile Experls 







softly, breathe deeply, and turn to look out | 
of the window. Adacker raged in his soul. 
Nothing in all the world could make him | 
so indignant in his mad spleen as the fact | 
that his rival would stop laughing at him | 
and in his heart, feel sorry for him—sorry, | 
for him, Adacker! 

“The—the—” Adacker ransacked 
vocabulary in vain for words to damn Er- 
male, but he could not find one that was 
adequate. A terrible hunger abused him. 
He thought of going to the dining-car, but 
he felt too poor. Instead, at Rochester he 
bought two sandwiches, at fifteen cents, 
and a bag of peanuts, at five cents. 

“T must average down on my expenses!” | #, , 
he whimpered. “Another meal for thirty-| © 4 


his 
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five cents!” No matter if you don’t know a thing about autom bile S now, } ~ Tra ies 
learn the auto game backward and forward with these books to he \ nizing I gnitic 
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good condition—how to go into the garage business for y arage Des 
© big books bound in flexible Americ: rocco cont “wes 
zes of money-making facts and more than 2000 pict Soe 2 ” 
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We see it’s a good old world, 
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Clean ice-boxes 


No housekeeper takes better care of her house or her 
refrigerator than we take of our refrigerator cars. 


You are so used to having your meat come to you clean, 
fresh, and wholesome that you take it as a matter of 
course. But every refrigerator car that you see go 
rolling by represents scientific, painstaking care in 
preparation for its journey. 


Every time a car is returned it is washed out thoroughly 
with scalding water. 


When the car is thoroughly cleaned we put 2 or 3 tons of 
ice and 500 to 750 pounds of salt in the ice bunkers. 
The salt forces the melting of the ice, which in turn cools 
the cars. 


By the time the car is ready to receive its load, this 
first ice has largely melted and 2 or 3 tons more of ice 
and salt have to be put in to keep the car and its con- 
tents cool. 


The meat is then loaded into the car, great care being 
taken to see that the quarters of beef and cases of other 
products are properly spaced to insure a free circulation 
of cold air. Each 24 hours thereafter more ice and salt 
have to be put in at icing stations along the way. There 
must be no failure to keep the ice-boxes filled. 


Swift & Company’s inspectors keep close check of the 
cars as they move toward their destination, to see that 
each one is properly iced. Only through such scrupulous 
care and attention will meat arrive as it leaves our 
plants, clean, fresh, and wholesome, unaffected by sea- 
sons, weather, dust or contamination. 


This is only a part of what Swift & Company has to do 
in its task of transforming animals into meat products 
and putting the products in the hands of retail dealers 
close to your residence. 


The importance and magnitude of this work is out of all 
proportion to the minute recompense which Swift & 
Company gets, the profits from all sources averaging 
only a fraction of a cent per pound—less than a nickel a 
week to the average family. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 35,000 shareholders 
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THE MELTING POT 


Last week, 26,832 aliens arrived at the port of 
New York.—Newspaper item. 

So immigration has already readjusted 
itself to the pre-war 1,000,000-a-year mark. 


COMPLETE demoralization of the machinery 

for counting ballots wes alleged by Assistant- 

District-Attorney Talley, as tne result of bis 
investigation of frauds. He said the big vote caused 
a looseness in the metnods of the election district 
officials. —N ew York newspaper item. 

Did not the pessimists predict trouble if 
the vote was doubled by the granting of 
suffrage to women? 

Samuel Gompers declared that an analysis of the 
results indicate that labor’s non-partisan campaign 


| had been justified, nearly sixty friends of labor 


having been elected to the House.—Zimes W ashing- 


ton special. 


Mr. Gompers is about the only supporter 
of Governor Cox who found cause for 
rejoicing in the election. 











The army chemical warfare service has been 
mobilized for a war upon rats.—W orld’s Washington 
special. 

Where are there any conscientious ob- 
jectors to that sort of warfare? 





It will be another generation before the appetite 
for drink will be entirely eliminated from our people 
through the operation of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment.—Prohibition Commissioner John F. Kramer. 

Promising a thirty-year war for pro- 
hibition. 

Holland has established a cordon along the Ger- 





Fess Whitaker, of Waitesburg, while in jail, was } man frontier to prevent influx of large numbers of 


elected County Judge overtheincumpent. Whitaker, ' 
who was jailkecper, was sentenced to six months for | 
attacking county officers.— W hitesburg ( Ky.) dispatch, 
We'll tremble for those county officers 
if they are ever hauled up before Judge 
Whitaker. 


German goods are pouring into Great Britain in 





| rapidly increasing volume and complaints have been 


received of ““dumping.’’—Department of Commerce 
report. 

Therefore the unprotected British pro- 
ducers are in the “‘dumps.” 





Russian Bolshevist agents from Germany.— Rotter- 
dam dispatch. 


Westward the course of vampire takes 
its way was not spoken of the Red 





The emancipation of Russia and the establish- 
ment of the workers’ republic is a bright star in the 
political heavens and shall light the way of the 
world.—Eugene V. Debs, in Atlanta Penitentiary. 

Was Mr. Debs trying to furnish justifi- 
cation for the President’s failure to pardon 
him? 


Uncle Sam: Commissionaire 
(Concluded from page 753) 


' general appraisers and from this tribunal, 
if still dissatisfied, may carry the issue to 


| the Court of Customs Appeals sitting in 


Washington. To one not versed in tariff 


; law, or familiar with the devious and 
| tortuous channels of reasoning followed 


only by customs legal luminaries, some of 
the decisions that have been rendered 
would appear at first blush to be rather 
odd. Frogs have become chickens for 
tariff purposes, venison has been held to 
be beef, and live snails have soberly been 
decided to be non-enumerated unmanu- 
factured articles. Reason commences to 
totter on its throne, and completely tum- 
bles off when one learns that a fire-brick 
weighing under five pounds is a fire-brick 
weighing over five pounds. Reason, how- 
ever, can pick up its sceptre and climb 
back to its easy chair with a sigh of relief 
after reading a wonderful paragraph in the 
law known as the similitude clause. If an 
article is not provided for, either by name 


| or material, and has one of four character- 


istics of an article that is provided for, it 
takes the same rate of duty. If the home- 
less article resembles any other article 
either in material, quality, texture, or in the 
use to which it may be applied it becomes 
that article for tariff purposes. Frog meat 
is similar to the white meat of chicken in 
three counts, venison scores on one for the 


' reason that both venison and beef are eat- 
, en, and fire-bricks weighing under five 





pounds are used in exactly the same man- 
ner as those weighing over five pounds. 
It is very difficult to get ahead of Uncle 
Sam if he has his little similitude clause 
with him. If the examiner in Port Town- 
send had only thought of this clause his 
friend from Vancouver might have been 
classified for duty as a cabbage seed be- 
cause cabbage seeds are also planted— 
hence the similitude of use. It is said, in 
the Indian country out West that hatchets 
are frequently buried. If they were pro- 
vided for by name and a higher rate than 
for cabbage seeds his friend might have been 
returned as a hatchet. The similitude clause 
appears to have wonderful possibilities, and 
if examiners will use it with a little imagina- 
tion, nothing, unless provided for by name, 
should escape a very high rate of duty. 
Paragraph 356 of the present act pro- 
vides that any article carried on, or worn 
about the person shall take the same rate 
as jewelry. Ii this paragraph was given 
its head it would certainly enlarge the 
scope of jewelry. But there is another 
wonderful principle that steps in here and 
cries—halt! It is the principal of ejusdem 
generis—of the same kind, nature, class or 
quality—and I am told that it saves im- 
porters of pickaxes, shovels, pocket com- 
passes, camp frying-pans and other knick- 
knacks with which we often adorn our 
persons, from having them classified as 


' pearl necklaces. 





OR interesting ‘‘action”’ pictures 
LESLIE’s is today paying higher 
prices than any other magazine in the 
world. In order to obtain a “fancy” 
price, however, a photograph must be 
very unusual—striking, of interest to 
readers in every section of the country, 
possessed of a distinct news value, 
clear enough to be reproduced easily, 





Here’s a Chance for ‘‘Live’’ Photographers 


and absolutely exclusive. For all 
other snapshots which are used three 
dollars will be paid, and fifteen dollars 
will be sent to the photographer contrib. 
uting the best picture of the week. fl 
contributions must be accompanie » Py 
a self-addressed stamped envelor’y, 

each picture should bear a sim, “T the 
tion telling what it is and whr/ 4 
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Five Chief Causes of | oqo 


Motor Truck Troubles 


Number 2—Road Strains 


ake Om 


Number 4 
Driving 
Strains and 
Shocks 


These are the 
strainsand shocks 
that are trans- 
mitted through 
the propeller 
shafts—the trans- 
mission —the 
clutch—thecrank 
shaft, by the 
power of the en- 
gine working a- 
gainst theweight 
of the truck and 
the resistance 
the road. 


These,are the terrific strains which attack the engine, 
transmission, springs, frame, body, radiator, etc., 
caused by the weaving and twisting of the chassis when 
truck is traveling on roads where wheels are scarcely 
ever on a level. 
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Number 3 
Road Shocks 


These are the 
sudden, ruinous 
shocks and vibra- 
tions against 
which all driving 
Parts, such as the 
engine,trans- 
mission, propeller 
shafts—universal 
joints — differen- 
tial, etc., as well 
as all load carry- 
ing and steering 
parts, must bat- 
tle as the truck 
travels over hard, 
choppy roads or 
badly pitted hard 
roads filled with 
bumps, depres- 
sions, holes and 
other obstruc- 
tions. 








MOTOR TRUCKS 


With the Red Pyramid on the Radiator 


Number 1 
Load Stresses 


¢ Thewrenching and 

R straining of body, 

% frame, springs, 
axles, wheels, etc., 
caused by the 
weight of the load, 
the shifting of the 
load or the uneven 
weight of a badly 
balanced load. 
These stresses are 
present when truck 
is at rest but in- 
crease in violence 
when truck is in 
motion. 


—and How Service 
Scientific Cushion- 


ing Overcomes Them 


HOCKS and strains will never be entirely elimi- 

nated. Only by surrounding a motor truck with the 
ideal working conditions of a fine clock would this be 
possible. But, so far as engineering genius can do it, 
Service SCIENTIFIC CUSHIONING promotes ideal 
operating conditions by neutralizing the ruinous action 
of the Five Fundamental Shocks and Strains which 
cause most motor truck troubles. Note the illustrations 


and definitions carefully. 


By our system of shock insulation 
the whole truck is scientifically cush- 
ioned against these five insidious forces. 
The vital parts—the “works’”—are 
given a maximum chance to operate 
efficiently. 


As a result, Service Motor Trucks 
make good on the job even under the 
most severe conditions. The Service 
user gets, literally, show-room effi- 
ciency out on the road; maximum 
speed and maximum mileage—be- 
cause Service SCIENTIFIC CUSH- 
IONING furnishes the very maximum 
of protection. 


Over 10 years of practical service 


and the experience of thousands of 
individual users have proved that 
SCIENTIFIC CUSHIONING is one 
of the great successes and real ad- 
vances in truck engineering. It is 
something you should know about. 


Service Motor Trucks are made in 
7 models with 80 different combina- 
tions of power, speed and capacity. 
Our engineering department will tell 
you the exact type best suited to your 
work and why, if you write. In the 
meantime whenever you see a husky 
truck with a Red Pyramid on the 
radiator and on the ends of the seats— 
&et the facts about it. 





SERVICE MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, Wabash, Indiana, U.S.A. 
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_ Number 5 

- oy) Ja Braking 
Strainsand 

Shocks 


Strains and 
stressessuffered 
by rearaxile,rear 
drive shaft, 
transmission, 
wheels, springs, 
frame, etc., 
when thebrakes 
are suddenly 
applied while 
the truck is 
under momen 

tum. 


The effect is 
similar tc that 
of drcpping 
from a swiftly 
moving truck a 
weight heavy 
enough to step 
the truck quick 
ly — the weight 
being attached 
to the truck so 
that it dragson 
the road. 
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_ Any Grafonola here 
will be delivered 
in time for Christmas 







Is the question of the Christmas gift still unsettled in 




















your home? : 
$120 A Columbia Grafonola is undoubtedly the answer. ¥ 
— Right in your neighborhood there’s a Columbia dealer $225 . 
ready to serve you. Bs 
$125 
With Shelves Call, and he’ll let you test for yourself the wonderful 
r convenience of the exclusive Columbia Non Set Auto- 
matic Stop. Nothing to move or set or measure. Just . 
start the Grafonola, and it plays and stops itself. Turn 
the button which regulates the tone leaves and hear how { 
complete and accurate control they give you over the — 
° 





tone volume. Enjoy the unvarying fidelity of the Grafo- 
nola’s music. The straight tone arm allows the sound 
waves to develop fully and naturally. See the streamline 
cabinets, all made in artistic accord with modern 
Then your question will be solved. 








furniture design. 







COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 











